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* CONSIDERATIONS — 


ON THE 


MEASURES CARRYING ON 
BRITISH COLONIES 
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NORTH AMERICA. 


There is neither King or Sovereign Lord on 
Earth, who has beyond his own Domain 
power to lay one Farthing on his Subjects 
without the grant and conſent of thoſe, who 
bay it; unleſs he does it 2 tyranny and 


quolence. 


; Fee de Commines, Ch. 108; 
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CONSIDERATIONS, S. 
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O one knows, how far every perſon 


on with reſpect to our colonies in North 
America. This ſeems to entitle any man 
on account of his own ſtake therein to 
ſpeak his ſentiments on the ſubject. The 
concern of the community gives to them 


likewiſe for their better ſecurity a claim, 


that every opinion may be offered for 


conſideration. Theſe things reſult from 


the nature of a free ſociety and particu- 


larly from the conſtitution of Great Bri- | 
tain, where the people chuſe one part of 
B the 


in Britain may be intereſted in the 
event of the meaſures now carrying 
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the legiſlature and where every man is 
ſuppoſed to have ultimately a ſhare in the 


nn of his country. 


oOne point in nn between us and 
the Ameri:ans is the right of taxing them 
hgre at home. This may be ſaid to con- 
cern the power of our parliament. But 
ſo does every general propoſition of right 

and wrong. When any thing is affirmed 
to be unjuſt, does not it conclude and is 
it not almoſt ſynonimous to the ſaying, 
that a law made to enforce it would be ſo 
_ too and beyond the proper power of a 
legiſlature ? Vengeance and puniſhment 
do in the courſe of things aſſuredly pur- 
ſue ſtates and nations for their oppreſſion 
and injuſtice; againſt the commiſſion of 
which it is beyond queſtion the right 
of every member of the nn, to 
warn the felt. 


1 lay 


1 


1 ſay it with ſubmiſſion, but the power | 
of the parliament is the right of the pub- 
ic. The particular members of that moſt 

reſpectable body are in the ſtatutes enac- 
ted by them no more perſonally intereſt- 


ed, than the reſt of their countrymen. 


Theſe pais through their hands, but be- 
ing ſo paſſed, they are themſelves bound to 
obey them in common with others. They 
are indeed our truſtees and guardians in 
that high office, but they will, on that 
account be the more inelined, that every 


ſtep taken or to be taken by them ſhould 
be fully and carefully examined, like all 


other honeſt men earneſt for the intereſt 
of thoſe, whoſe concerns are committed 


to their care. 


A conſideration of the meaſures now 
propoſed may likewiſe poſſibly lead to- 
wards ſome nice and delicate conjectures 
or circumſtances, whether of the preſent 
time or of that to come. But it need not 
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be! ſaid, that the writer only finds the 
one and gueſſes at the other ; they depend 
on an author much higher than Princes 
or their miniſters, but who is pleaſed to 


r the actions of theſe to have moſt 


eſſential effects in the producing them. 


What can then be a more fit means to 


| induce a due reflection on our proceed- 


ings and to inſure from them a deſirable 
| ſucceſs, than to lay before the public or 


the governors of it ſome poſſible conſe- 
paces of their conduct A 

'We bad not. far to ſeek for the av 
| of the preſent ſituation of things between 
the mother-country and our colonies of 
North America ; of the oppoſition and 
diſturbances on the one hand and of the 
violent laws, motions and preparations 


on the other. Theſe all undoubtedly 


proceed from our having taxed thoſe co- 
lonies without their conſent. Affection 
and union obtained between us before ; 

»{ | there 


93 


_ there ſacceeded inſtead animoſity and op- | 
poſition, as ſoon as that was attempted ; 


however peace and ſatisfaction were on 
our ſtaying our hands again reſtored. We 
are now once more come back to the 
charge and the ſpirit of diſcord ſeems 
likewiſe returned ſeven times ſtronger, 
than 1t was before. Other broils and 
conteſts may and many no doubt will 
ariſe from this cauſe, ſhould it proceed ; 
but this is the origin, the ſpring and the 
| ſource. The right itſelf of this meaſure 
is in queſtion, as well as the expediency 
of it; I will therefore preſume to ſay 
ſomething to that propoſition. 


The inhabitants of our colonies in 
North America are ſuppoſed to conſiſt of 

about two millions of perſons ; they oc- 
cupy and poſſeſs a very extenſive territory, | 
much larger than Great Britain ; they are 
not themſelves the original people of the 


country, but they now ſtand in their 
Place 1 2 
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Pho; 5 they have in general been born 


and bred there, however they receive 


Ukewiſe yearly from other places many, 


who mix themſelves with them; they 


have divided themſelves into ſeveral dif. 
| ferent governments; they have accord- 


ing to certain rules or laws agreed upon. 
among them allotted every man his own ; 


they have felled the foreſts ; they have 

cleared and tilled the land, they have 
planted it, they have ſown it, they have 
ſtocked it with cattle; they have built 
_ themſelves houſes ; they have entered 
into exchange and commerce; they have 


ſpared and ſaved for a future day or for 
their families 3 they have by many and 


various means acquired many and various 
ſorts of property; they are by nature in- 


titled to welfare and happineſs and to ſeek 


and purſue thoſe bleſſings, by all tlie me- 
thods not attended with fraud or violence 
towards others, which they ſhall conceive. 


and believe the moſt probable to procure 
ms | or 


1 


or enſare them; they have for that end a 

right to freedom in their governments 
and to ſecurity in their perſons and pro- 
perties; none are warranted to deprive 
or diſpoſſeſs them of theſe things; ſhould 
on the contrary one man or a body of 
men advance any claim, which tended to 
enſlave all the perſons or to unſettle all 8 
property of this great community, to 

diveſt then of every thing, which pes 
poſſeſs and to leave them nothing, which 
they could call their own of all, that they 
have thus inherited earned or acquired; 

the very enormity, the evil and unna- 
tural conſequences of ſuch a propoſi- 
tion would of themſelves ſufficiently ſhew 


its abſurdity, weakneis and unrcaſona- 
dae 


Theſe are a all either primary, eſſential, 
inherent rights of human nature or fuck: 
as do with reſpect to perſons in the ſitu- 
ation before deſcribed neceſſarily flow 
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; follow from them. _ Thoſe were con- 


- ferred upon them by the great Author of 
their being when he was pleaſed to en- 
dow them with the faculties of men, with 
the perception of good and evil, with the 


means of ſelf- preſervation and ſelf-de- 
fence, with the organs of reaſon and of 


ſpeech, and with a capacity to aſſociate 
| themſelves for their mutual protection 
and ſupport. They are common to all 
* mankind ; they ſubſiſt at all times, in all 


regions and all climates ; in Turkey, in 
Spin; in France, in Old England and 

in New, m Europe and in America; 3 
ue and wherever a number of men 


are found to be the objects of them. I 


. mean that they are in all theſe 
places always or at this time poſſeſſed 


and enjoyed as they ought to be. But 
they are to anſwer for that, who do ſo 
commonly employ to the enſlaving and ; 
oppreſſing of mankind the powers, which 
theſe intruſt * for theirpr otection and 
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defence; However this is a abule, 
violence and injuſtice ; ; the right, neyer- 
theleſs ſubſiſts and remains. | 


It is not on ths ſubject neceſſary to 
enter into a long and minute detail of 


reaſoning. Theſe principles are with us 
common and publick; they are founded 


on the good, the welfare and the happi- 


neſs of mankind. They were the prinei- 
ples of our anceſtors, of our grandfathers 
and of our fathers; they may perhaps not 
be at preſent in their full vigour; how- 


ever, I truſt, that they are not yet ſo 


worn out or loſt: from among us, but 
that they ſtill remain the principles of the 
nation. They are to deſcribe them by-a 
word well known in our language the 
principles of Whigs; whereby I don't 
however mean of certain modern Whigs, 
who ſeem more fond of the word, than 
of any thing belonging to the character; 
who have perhaps at one time or other 


W 
© 


it: 10 3 
of their lives counteracted all the mea- 
fares and contradicted all the principles 
that ever did an honour to the name; but 
I mean of Whigs before the Revolution 
and at the time of it; I mean the princi- 
ples which ſuch men as Mr. Locke, Lord 
Moleſworth and Mr. Frenchard main- 
tained with their pens, Mr. Hampden 


and Lord John Ruſſel with their blood 
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and Mr. Algernon Sydney with both; 
names, which muſt ſurely by all Engliſh- 
men ever be revered, as thoſe of ſome of 
the firſt among men. But let me add, 
that they are not only the principles of 
ſpeculative ſtudents in their cloſets or of 
great but unfortunate men, whom their 
ꝛeal and virtue have lead to mar tyrdom 
For the liberties of their country and the 
welfare of mankind; but that they are 
likewiſe the real principles of our preſent 
actual Government, the principles of the 
Revolution and thoſe on which are eſta- 
Hliſhed the throne of the King and the 
. | N ſet⸗ 


Ft 
ſettlement of the Illuſtrious F amily now 
reigning oer us. 


On the ſame principles reſt both in ge- 
neral many rights of the Americans and 
in particular the right now before. us, 
Theſe are hereby involved and! interwoven 
with our higheſt and moſt facred con- 
cerns; we cannot lift up our hands to 
take them away without forfeiting our 
national character, without renouncing 
the tenets and maxims whereon we have 
on our moſt important and critical oca- 
ſions ever acted, as a People and without 
declaring that we claim a right to reſiſt 
and oppoſe all thoſe, who oppreſs us our- 
ſelves and at the ſame time to trample 
upon and tyrannize over all others, where 
we hope, that we have the Power to do 
it with impunity. 7 


But it may be ſaid, that theſe are in- 
deed in themſelves very true and com- 
C3 mendable 


\ 


| ts 1 
mendable opinions; but that they are 
here introduced on ſubjects not worthy 


ben. a duty of a few ſhillings upon 


ſome ſorts of paper or parchment and of 
a few pence upon a pound of Tea. Let us 
therefore more particularly conſider the 
nature of the claim and pretenſion in 
queſtion. Suppoſe then one perſon to 
have in his pocket an hundred pounds, 
but another to have the right to take it 
from him and to put it into his own 
pocket or to do with it what he pleaſes; 
to whom docs that money belong? This 
needs no anſwer. Suppoſe | the ſum to be 
a thouſand or ten thouſand pounds ? That 
makes no difference. Suppoſe one perſon 
| to have a right to demand of another not 
only one certain ſam or what he has about 
him, but as much as he pleaſes and as 
often ? This goes to the all of that other. 
But ſuppoſe not one ſingle perſon only to 
be ſubject to ſuch demands from one 
other, but a number of men, a aged 
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l 
or any other community to be ſo ſubject 
to the demands of ſome other ſociety. 
What then? Why then that will go in 
ke manner to their all. This ſeems to 
be ſo evident, that whoever ſhall multi- 
ply words on the ſubject, will hardly do 
it for the ſake of being convinced. 


But is this caſe, that of the Americans; 
for it is ſaid that the money raiſed on 
them is to be employed for their own 
benefit, in their civil ſervice or military 
defence? Let me aſk then, Who are in 
their caſe to determine, whether any mo- 
ney is at all wanted for ſuch purpoſes 
they who pay it or they who take it? They 
who take it. Who are to determine the 
quantity wanted? T hey who take it. 
Who are to determine, how often it is 
wanted? They who take it. Who are 
to determine, whether it is really laid out 
in the purpoſes pretended ?. They who 
take it. Suppote the Americans ſhould 
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be of opinion or declare, that the money 5 


ſo raiſed is uſed not for their advantage 


but the contrary 3 is that a bar to the 
. raiſing? No. Suppoſe them to complain, 
that the money pretended to be laid out 


in their civil ſervice is given to corrupt 
their Governors or Judges; is that a bar 


to the raiſing? No. Suppoſe them to 


ſignify, that the money alledged to be 


uſed in their military defence is employed 
in paying troops to enſlave them and 
which they had rather be without; is 


that a bar to the raiſing? No. Wherein 


then does this differ from will and plea- 
ſure i in che moſt al vſolute ſenſe? 


5 This claim affects therefore moſt clearly 


the all of the Americans. Two millions 
of people, ſubject to no leſs than twelve 


1 different Governments and inhabiting, 
| poſiefling and being maſters of a country 
_ exceedingly larger than that of thoſe, who 

make the claim or in whoſe name it 1s 


made, 


„„ Ws 
made, have on this ground no property 
at all, nothing which they can truly call 


their own, nothing but what may at any 
time be demanded of them, but what they 
may be depnved of without and againſt 


their will and conſent. It cannot there- 


fore ſurely be a queſtion whether or no, 
this is a matter of ſuch a magnitude as to 
deſerve the moſt ſerious diſcuſſion. But it 


might here be without further words left to 
every man's determination, whether this is 
on the one hand a reaſonable ground, where- 
on to put into contuſion all the parts of the 
Britiſh empire, to throw the mother coun- 


try and her North-American colonies into 


the moit deadly feuds and in all appear- 
al ce a civil war with one another or whe- 
thcr it is not on the other hand a propo- 
ſition inconſiſtent with the eſſential laws 


of nature, ſubverſive of the firſt and 
_ inherent rights of humanity and contrary 


to the principles whereon our forefathers 
defended 
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which Engliſhmen now enjoy. 


T1 
defended mad under the ſanction of which | 


they have through ſo many civil wars 
and with the depoſition, baniſhment and- 


change of ſo many Princes delivered 


down to us the rights and properties, 


But it is in this diſpute very often re- 


preſented ; that a total and abſolute de- 


pendence on the Britiſh Parliament with- 
out any exception whatſoever either with 
regard to taxes or any other is liberty it- 
ſelf; it is Britiſh liberty, which is the 
beſt of liberty. TI anſwer, who ſays other- 
wiſe in the caſe of us, who chute that 
Parliament ; but that in ſome other caſes, 


this poſition may perhaps be more liable 
to queſtion. Our North-American co- 


lonies are as to their internal conftitution 
a very free people, as free as the Vene- 
trans, the Dutch or the Swiſs or perhaps 


more fo than any of them. This proceeds 


from their Aſſemblies being not only the 
nominal 


nominal but the real Repreſentatives, of . 
thoſe whom they govern. © Theſe" are 
elected fairly, fully and often. In theſe 
Aſſemblies their liberty conſiſts and it is 
certainly true and genuine. But change 
the ſcene a little let any one Colony be 
taxed and governed not by their own but 
by the Aſſembly of another; what is then 
become of this their genuine liberty? It 

3s gone and loſt with their own Aſſembly. 

Let all the Colonies be ſo ſubjected to the 
Aſſembly of ſome one among them. That 
won't mend the matter. Let us take a 
larger ſcale. Suppoſe this power over 
them be lodged in the Parliament of Ire- 
land. We are never the nearer. Let 
us come towards home. Were the king- 
dom of Ireland under the taxation and 
direction of the Britiſh Parliament would 
they then think themſelves to be very 
free? For an anſwer to this queſtion en- 
quire of one of that country. Place then 


the Iriſh under one of the Aſſemblies be- 
8 fore 


5 1 * 
fore mentioned. They would be _ kur- 
ther from home and it might not be better 
with them. Let us take our own turn. 
_ Suppoſe Great-Britain on the like condi- 
tions under the Parliament of Ireland. 
SGS God forbid. I think that I have but one 
more point, before that I am at an end of 
my combination. Place over our heads 
with all theſe powers in their full force 
the Aſſembly of Maſſachuſets-Bay, what 
then? I fancy that we ſhould ſoon change 


a certain tune and fing another ſong, than 


what we do now. Let me then moſt ſe- 
riouſly queſtion any man, from whoſe 
breaſt all candour and juſtice are not to- 
tally baniſhed, where 1s as to liberty or 
property the difference between any of 
the caſes now ſuppoſed and that original : 
one which has given occaſion to them. 
I ſpeak this no otherwiſe than with the 
utmoſt reverence and reſpect towards our 
_ own legiſlature ; but are we to conceive 
or r would it be a compliment to them or 

does 


9 1 
does any one mean to ſay, that they are' 
not men or that they are to be excepted 
and exempted from the reaſons and the 


rules, which obtain and take place in the 
caſe of all the reſt of mankind? IB. 


One of the long robe may perhaps de- 
mand the exact time when theſe rights 

begin in riſing and growing ſtates to take 
place and how many years, months and 
days a colony muſt be firſt ſettled. I may 
venture to promiſe to reſolve ſuch an one; 

when he ſhall tell me in how many years, 
months and days an oaken plant grows 
to be an oaken tree or a boy becomes a 
man; which ſeem to be too much eaſier 
queſtions. The boundaries are ſeldom 
nicely diſtinguiſhable, where nature pro- 
ceeds with an even and conſtant hand. 
But it is not difficult to anſwer that the 
event has already taken place, when near 
W millions of people are in full and peace- 
D 2 able 


L 23 
able poſſeſſion of ſuch A country as is O- 
cupied by 9 our North- American colonies: 


| 11 may Ukewiſe be 3 whether theſe 
laws are applicable to all caſes of private 


155 property between man and man. But 
the full reſolution of this queſtion might 


demand a Spaniſh caſuiſt or a book as 
big as à volume of our ſtatutes at large. 8 


| Any man may for me amuſe himſelf with 


trying the titles of nations to the territo- 


ries and poſſeſſions, which they fill, enjoy 


and inhabit, as he would do thoſe between 
man and man about a houſe and garden 


and ſhould the proceſs in the firſt cafe laſt 


as long in proportion, as one does in the 


latter before ſome Courts of Juſtice in 


Europe, the defendants need not perhaps 


| deſire a : longer or fur er podfelions : 


K 


B But may not theſe P * far, if 

carried to the extent? That is indeed "= 

very ſerious queſtion | and perhaps well 
worthy 


— 


N 

worthy of confi od colonies 
are content that we ſhould at our plea- 
ſure regulate their trade provided that 
what we do is bona fide, really, truly and 
FM incerely for that pnrpoſe and that only; 


but they deny that we ſhall tax them. : 
They aſſent and agree to the firſt ; but 
they abſolutely refuſe the laſt. Theſe two. 

different points do likewiſe. not ſtand on 
the ſame foundation; they have to the 
one ſubmitted ever ſince their « origin ; it 
has been corroborated by their perpetual 
and conſtant conſent and acquieſcence; ; 
the other is a novelty, againſt which they 
| have from its firſt, attempt moſt ſtrongly 
proteſted and acted, Why cannot we. 
therefore content us with the line drawn 
by themſelves and- with the preſent eſta- 
bliſhment, from which we receive ſuch 
prodigious benefit and advantage now 

ariſing and yearly encreaſing? But may 
not they in time extend their objections 
to this alſo? The courſe of things and 
1 5 the 
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A gur of years will certainly ice 
very many things more extraordinary than 
that. Allthe whole of our colonies muſt | 
no doubt one day without force or vio- 
lente fall off from the parent ſtate, like 


ripe fruit in the maturity of time. The 


E earth itſelf having had a beginning, can- 


not but decay likewiſe, paſs away and 


have an end, But why ſhould we be over- 


curious about objects perhaps very far 


remote and diſturb ourſelves about a fu- 
turity which does not affect us and the 
diſtance of which, we don't know. Why 
ſhould we ſhake the fruit unripe from the 
tree, becauſe it will of courſe drop off, ö 
ven it ſhall be ripe. Every time has its 
own circumſtances, according to which 
the events of it muſt be provided for, 
when they happen, That cannot now 


be done. New and unreaſonable demands, 


injuſtice, oppreſſion, violence on our parts 
will forward and haſten theſe events even 


before r time ; ; let us withold our 
| hands 


. hs 23 x, 1 
ds from theſe things; we ines never 
yet had reaſon to boaſt ourſelves of ſuch 
expedients nor, let me add, ever to repent b 
us of the eee, conduct. 5 


| 7% 
There are no doubt in all governments 
undetermined ; ſuch in particular as re- 


late to the limits between the power of 
the Sovereign and the obedience of the 


Subject. This muſt always be the caſe 
between Kings and their People, princi- 
pal States and their dependencies, Mother 


Countries and their Colonies. It is very 


much the part of every prudent ruler, 


whether the Firſt Miniſter of a Prince or 


any other to avoid with the utmoſt care 
and ſolicitude all meaſures, which may 
poſſibly bring any ſuch critical circum- 


ſtances into public debate and diſpute. It 


is always a bad ſign when ſuch conteſts 
ariſe; they cannot do fo without the diſ- 


order of the whole, but 3 are to the 
 Soverengil 
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; the law of Poinings on the other. 
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Sovereign in particular ever 4 and 
oſten fatal. They may perhaps be com- 
7” 2 0s to gunpowder, than whoſe gram 
nothing is more harmleſs, while it is at 
reſt ; but let it be put into action and it 
will make the wildeſt ravages all around 
or overthrow the ſtron ot bu Iwarks and ” 


} fortifications : 


170 — many of theſe qualtions did 


our Charles the Firſt give in his time riſe 
or occaſion and how dearly « did he abide 

it! How many points of this ſort are un- 

determined between Great-Britain and 
Ireland, which are now to our mutual 
happineſs intirely dormant, but which 
ſtarted and purſued with obſtinacy and 
eagerneſs might make one or both of the 
iſlands run with blood. They need per- 
haps be no further looked for, than 
cer tain doctrines formerly advanced by 
Mr. Molyneux on the one hand and 


But 


T 25 'F : 
But it has pleaſed Providence to ſhel- ; 
ter us hitherto from this miſchief. It 
1s not now perhaps many months, ſince 
we did not want an opportunity to have 
engaged in one ſuch. The alterations of 
a late bill from that country were only 
accidental. But does any one doubt, 
whether ſome forward man might not 
3 have been found, who would on occaſion 
have furniſhed reaſons better or worſe to 
maintain the right of making them. But 
how much more prudent was our con- 
duct? If peace and harmony are then ſo 
beneficial and deſirable between Great- 
Britain and Ircland and the meaſures pro- : 
ducing or inſuring them good, upright 
and wife; why do theſe things fo alter 


their nature, when they are applied to 
America? 


The preſent accurſed queſtion between 
us and our colonies. how long was it un- 
known or unthought of! Who heard of 


F 
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it from the firſt riſe of thoſe ſettlements, - 


until a very few years ago; that a fatal 


- attempt forced it into notice and import- 


ance. But it is now already ſetting at 


work fleets and armies; it threatens the 
confuſion and perhaps the deſtruction of 


both countries and but too probably of 


one of them; although God only knows 


whether the calamity will fall on that of 
the two, which many men may now ima- 
gine and believe to be the moſt in danger. 


This point 1s not alone; there arc 
other queſtions of the ſame ſort, concern- 


ing which no man now diſturbs himſelf ; 
but which ſtirred and ſtarted by new de- 
mands or any other means might in like 
manner band againſt one another Great- 
Britain and its Colonies. Princes and 
States never do better, than when their 
claims are not fathomed nor if I may 
uſe the expreſſion, the bottom of them 
over-curiouſly ſounded and examined. 


The 
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The terms of municipal laws uſually fa- 


vour the Sovereign, they are often framed 
or drawn by his ci eatures and dependents; 
the law of nature is more commonly in 
ſupport of the people and the publick ; it 
is the production of him who ſees with 


an equal eye, Prince and Subject, High 


and Low, European and American. God 
forbid, that two ſuch parts of the Britiſh 
empire, as the mother-country and her 


colonies ſhould in our times divide and 


contend againſt one another on the ſanc- 
tion of theſe two different laws, which 
ought in every ſtate to be conſtantly 
| blended and united and which can never 


without its utter diſorder and confuſton 
be made to ſtrike and to claſh againſt each 


other. Whenever that ſhall happen, let 
us be aſſured, that we are running upon 
a rock, whereon we cannot but make 


ek. 


E 2 have 


it i 1: 


1 have hitherto on the tie of nature 
and the common rights of humanity con- 


ſidered the claim of the Americans not to 


be here in England taxed by us againſt 
their own will and conſent. It reſts firmly 


on that foundation ; but I don't mean to 


ſay that it reſts on that only. Could this 


be removed, there would yet remain an- 


other on which it would nevertheleſs ſtand 
ſure and unſhaken; I mean that of the 
Special Conſtitution of Great-Britain, 
which does herein moſt juſtly and wiſely 
coincide with the general conſtitution of 
7 humanity and require that the property 
of no man living under its protection 
ſhould without his conſent by himſelf or 
repreſentative be taken from him or ac- 
cording to the language of the times, that 
repreſentation ſhould go along with taxa- 


tion. 


But this argument has particularly been 
in the hands of the firſt men of our times. 
5 185 They 


I 
They have ſet it in its full light and their 
authority has recommended it to the at- 


tention of their country. It is well known 


and well underſtood and I am perſuaded 
that it is unanſwerable. But I bear more 


reſpect both to thoſe perſons and to the 


public, than to go over it again ſo 
much to its diſadvantage. I will there- 
fore beg leave only to aſſume this reaſon 
and to join it to my former ; when the 


right of the Americans will ſtand on this 


double foundation of the general law of 


nature and of the particular conſtitution 


of Great-Britain. 


However it has been ſaid, that the 


Americans are in our Parliament virtu- 
ally repreſented. How that ſhould be 
when they are not really fo, I ſhall leave 

to be explained by thoſe who advance it; 
But God forbid, that the condition of 
Britiſh ſubjects ſhould ever be ſuch, as 
for a whole people of them to be in danger 

of 


*X q 30 1 
of being ſtripped of all their properties 
5 only by the logick of ſuch an ee 
ware or distinction, a as that is. 


But what are the exact bounds and li- 
mits of real repreſentation? I will excuſe 
myſelf from entering into that queſtion. 
But will an American ſcruple to ſay; that 
if in any future time things ſhould here 8 
at home be from their preſent ſtate ſo far 
changed and the conſtitution of Great 5 
Britain ſo loſt, that a great majority of its 
Repreſentatives {hall be named by a hand- 
ful of needy men; that they ſhall moſt 

_ evidently and moſt notoriouſly be both 
choſen by a corrupt and undue influ- 
ence and be afterwards guided and 
governed by the ſame ; he will not ſay, 
that it may at that diſtant day better be- 


come ſuch a mock Repreſentative to prove 
their own right of taxing Britain, than to 
pretend to tax America? 


80 
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So much for conſent and repreſenta- 


tion. But there is another ground, where- 
on the Americans likewiſe rely, which is 
that of their own provincial charters. 1 
| ſhall leave the particulars of this ſubject 
to themſelves, who are beſt acquainted 


with them. However I will in general 


ſay, that theſe charters are no doubt in 
aid and aſſiſtance of the two ſanctions be- 
fore mentioned very properly brought for 


the ſhortening and fileneing of diſputes 


and debates by the producing the ſpecial 
authority of government. But they muſt 


be interpreted by thoſe before-mentioned 


and conſiſtently with them. They can- 
not be conſtrued ſo as to overturn the 


others. It would be the moſt downright _ 


abſurdity and the moſt direct contradic- 


tion in itſelf, to talk of a Grant or Patent 


or Charter of rights given to any one to 
take away all the rights he had in the 
world, to confer on him the privilege of 
kaving nothing of his own now nor of 

5 being 


— 
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1 Ying able to acquire any uch thing i in 

time to come, neither he himſelf or his 
deſcendants after him. Every thing of 
this kind muſt be underſtood ſo as to co- 
incide with the original, inherent rights 


of any ſingle perſon or community, whe- 
ther as men or as Britons. 


_ Charters would without doubt be for 
| ſome purpoſes very effectual, if every thing 
would take place as it 1s written on a 
paper or parchment. Suppoſe a parcel 
of miſerable people ſtarved out of their 
native country or perſecuted and proſe- 
cuted there, becauſe they don't believe 
juſt what ſome other men do or pretend 
to do; that they cannot leave their homes 
without the conſent of their perſecutors ; 
that they muſt take with them a piece of 
parchment, did their tyrants write there- 
on, that their deſcendants ſhall go upon 
all fours, ſhall be born with hoofs inſtead 
of hands andwith inſtinct inſtead of reaſon 


and 


WEE, 


: and the Bet of ſpeech and that theſe 
things would ſo happen; this might to 


be ſure give very notable powers over 
them; they might then be yoked as horned 
cattle, ſaddled and bridled as horſes or 
fleeced and ſheared as ſneep; the difference 
in the ſpecies would naturally and neceſ- 
farily effect this; but nothing of all this 
will come to paſs. This future offspring 
will notwithſtanding be born with the 
nature, the qualities and the talents and 
conſequently with the claims, the rights 
and privileges of men. But ſuppoſe theſe 
ſtrange terms to be on account of the 
abſurdity of them dropped, but that there. 
are inſtead really entered on the parch- 
ment or charter ſuch an arbitrary ſupe- 
riority, ſuch deſpotic and uncontroulable 
powers and prerogatives over theſe poor 
people and their poſterity, as are only 
fitting, ſuitable and analogous to the for- 
mer circumſtances, will this in right or 
in reaſon be a whit more valid than the 
= E | other 


. 
other for where is the ſenſe or juſtice in 
demanding ſuch enormous conſequences, 
when we are forbidden the unnatural pre- 
miſes, from which alone they can follow ? 
Suppoſe that it was on a paper or parch- 
ment written in fair characters; that the 
horſes and other cattle of the New Foreſt 
in Hampſhire ſhould have to them and 
their heirs for ever the ſaid Foreſt and it 
might be added to hold in free ſoccage of 
the manor of Eaſt-Greenwich ; ſuppoſe _ 
that dents were made in the paper or 
_ parchment and a ſtamp put upon it and 
that it was ſigned ſealed and delivered as 
an act and deed; what would be the 
effe& ? It will be anſwered that it would 
be a thing to laugh at; for how ſhould 
brute beaſts take property, who. have nei- 
ther underſtanding or capacity or- any 
means for that purpoſe ; that it would be 
contrary to nature for them ſo todo. But 
let me demand in my turn, where is the 
difference in the effect, whether it is writ- 
ten 
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ten that beaſts ſhall become men or that 
men ſhall become beaſts; that a number 
of beaſts ſhall be able to take and hold 
property or that a community of men 
ſhall not? The one is juſt as contrary to 
nature as the other. It might indeed be 
2 happy day for deſpotiſm, could ſuch 
things be done; but they are beyond its 
ſtrength. The great Author of the world 
has for the tranſcendent purpoſes of his 
unfathomab! le wiſdom placed in the hearts 
of men, pride, ambition, avarice and ſelf- 
Intereſt ; but he has at the fame time been 
pleaſed with his moſt benevolent hand and 
by the laws of nature and the courſe of 
things to ſet bounds to the power of, theſe 
-paſſions, which they can pats no more, 
than the ſea can excee ed its ſhores. 

So much for charters in general. How- 
ever I will likewiſe ſay ſomething con- 
cerning one particular charter before I 
leave the ſubject. When the havock 

Fe among 


SS. 

among charters happened in England a 
ſhort time before the revolution and which 
contributed not a little to produce that 
event, America was not ſpared. About 
the year ſixteen hundred eighty-four a 
quo warranto was on that head iſſued 
againſt Maſſachuſet's-Bay. Some of the 
colonies did on the like occaſion give way 
3 and throw themſelves on the pleaſure of 
the King. Maſſachuſet's-Bay refuſed to 

do this. They were ex parte and for non- 
appearance condemned and their charter 
ſhared the fame fate as that of the city of 
London and ſo many others. Four years 


afterwards the Revolution happened. as 


ſoon as ever the news of it arrived at Boſ- 


ton the colony declared in favour of it. 
They took poſſeſſion of King James's Go 
vernor and of the reſt of jus creatures and 
ſent them all home to England. But 
then it will Perhaps be ſaid, they reco- 
vered in return their charter. Is there al- 
moſt Faith in man to be clieve otherwiſe? 


Other 


"FE 88-14 
Other colonies fared well enough, who 
had not withſtood the will of the King, 
and whoſe charters had not been vacated 
in the court of juſtice. They did them 
ſelves put them again in execution and no 
words were made. Our own charters 
here at home were likewiſe returned. 
The colony of Maſſachuſett's-Bay went 
on that account firſt into the Convention 
Parliament; but there they could not get 
through. It is well known that our Par- 
laments are not uſually diſſolved or pro- 
rogued, while any buſinets is depending. 
which there is an inclination to pals. 
They had then nothing left but to beg 
and pray of the King's Miniſters. But is 
it credible that they could not procure 
the reſtoration of their charter of theſe 
Revolution Miniſters, of theſe Makers 
and Unmakers of Kings, who had fo lately 
been on the ſame bottom with them and 
in whoſe cauie the colony had fo readily 


i declared 
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declared itſelf, but who had now obtained 


their own ends? Tired out therefore with 


delays and not being ſure of the worſt that 
might happen, they were obliged in the 
end to accept of a new charter mutilated 


and caſtrated of many of the moſt 
important and eſſential privileges of the 


old. I ſhall take notice of no other 
particulars, than that before they choſe an- 
nually their own Governor, Deputy-Go- 
vernor and Secretary. Theie were from 
this time to be appointed during pleaſure 


bytheKing. Of what extreme conſequ ence 


the change in the nomination of theſe 
their three Chief Officers has proved to 


them, no man at all acquainted with the 


name of Maſſachuſet's- Bay can be ſo | 18 
norant of their hiſtory, as not to be in- 


formed and ſenſible. Hence their dif- 


ferences with their own Governors there 


and with our Miniſters at home. Hence 


their preſent Military Governor and the 


armies and fleets now gone or going againſt 
them. 


| E 1 
them. Hence the ſtrange proviſion ſaid 
to be in agitation, that their blood may 
not be liable to be anſwered for there. 
They would otherwiſe in all appearance 
be at this moment on theſe ſubjects in the 
ſame ſituation, as their neighbours of 
Connecticut and Rhode-Iſland, with 
whoſe charters their own agreed, until 
they loſt it by their reſiſtance and oppo- 
ſition to the will of the two laſt Stuarts 35 
when the others ſaved theirs by giving 
way. I ſhall leave my readers to judge, 
whether it was the good or the evil con- 
tained in this poor piece of parchment 
which thus united againſt it Stuart-Kings 
and Revolution-Miniſters. But this char- 
ter muſt certainly have been granted un- 
der an evil planet, if what ſome people 
ſay be true; that it is now again under 
diſpleaſure at home and on the brink of 
being once more reverſed and altered. But 
that event has not on the writing of this 
happened. I am therefore perfectly per- 
ſwaded, 


| 7 C1 ; 
faded, that 5 any thing of that 
kind take place, it will on the contrary 
be the reſtoration of thoſe its former pri- 
vileges and powers, which was ſo unrea- 
ſonably and ſo unjuſtly denied at the Re- 
volution. But let any one conſider this hiſ- 
tory of a charter and then refle&, whether 
mankind have not reaſon to bleſs them- 
| ſelves, that they have ſome rights of a 
higher nature than charters, ſuperior to 
thein and independent of them. 


But are not we the parent country Y 
That is a very reſpectable word, but ſo 
likewiſe is the relation of it mutual. It 
has always hitherto had its full weight 
with our colonies of North-America and 
will probably continue to have, if we 
can content ourſelves with any tolerably 
reaſonable ſenſe and uſe of it. But was 
every maſter and miſtreſs of a family re- 
ſident there the immediate ſon and dau zhter 
of a father and mother  biving now at this 
time 
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time in England; yet they being gone 


from us and having eſtabliſhed themſelves 
and got families of their own and having 
acquired a large territory, we could by no 
means even as true and real parents make 
out any claim having ſuch conſequences, | 


as that which we advance. However the 


fact is very different; they left us in for- 
mer times a part of the publick, as well 
as others; they are ſince become hardly 
our couſin's couſins and no man knows 


how far we might mount towards Adam 
or r Noah to ſettle the real relation between 

But was their hiſtory told, as it de- 
| ph How they. have made theſe their 
creat eſtabliſhments at their own charge 
and with almoſt no expence of ours: How 
ive have ever had the total command of 
the produce of that immenſe country, ſo 
as to regulate the commerce and export- 
ation of it merely according to our own 
advantage and convenience; that this is 
grown to be an object of perhaps no leſs 
G than 
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than four millions ſterling a year, all 


turned towards our profit; could the ex- 
treme benefit be all ſet forth, which we 


have by this means received from the firſt 


foundation of theſe colonies to this time 


and the chearfulneſs, fidelity and loyalty : 


wherewith they have ſubmitted to this; 


the ſincere and warm friendſhip and af- 
tection, which they have ever born us, 
while we kept - ourſelves within theſe 


bounds ; the aſſiſtance which we have re- 
ceived from them in war, as well as the 


Profits in peace; could all theſe circum- 
ſtances be with very many others favour- 


able to them told and repreſented together 


and in their full light, the ſtory itſelf 
would bid fair to make theſe harſh and 


unmerited Acts of P arliament drop out of 


our hands, if we held them at the time. 
However at leaſt don't let us extend a 


figurative and metaphorical ſaying to the ; 


diveſting of all their properties near upon 
two millions of poopie and make i it at the 


{ſame 


E 0 


fame time a warrant for ourſelves to hold 
towards them an unjuſt, rapacious and 


unnatural conduct, directly contrary to 


that of real parents towards their children 


and totally inconſiſtent with the expreſ- 
ſion, whereon we would ground our pre- 


tenſions. 


But how do theſe projectors and pro- 


moters of taxes and taxing hold concern- 
ing Ireland? Do they reckon that to be 


likewiſe within the juriſdiction of their 
ways and means and in the ſame predica- 
ment with America? Adventurers went 
formerly from hence, others ſucceeded, 


more followed, until they were maſters of 


the iſland. It might be added, that this 


was done with a much greater expence of 


the blood and treaſure of this country than 
our ſettlements in America ever coſt us. 
The Repreſentative Body of Ireland 1s 


called a Parliament; that of America an 


Aſſembly. The term of kingdom obtains 


G2 Th in 


ray 


in one country and that of colony in the 
other. Is there any charm in the ſound 


of theſe words which makes a difference or 


would the author of the Stamp Act have 
gone thither alſo; had the people of Ame- 
rica ſhewn a facility to his firſt attempts 
with them and if the Parliament of Ire- 


land had ever made difficulties to his fu- 
ture demands there? Does any one ima- 


gine that learned or other arguments 


would have been wanting to maintain the 


rectitude of the one meaſ ure, any morę 


ka wa of * other ? 


| But is there any medium? Muſt not 
we either rigorouſly enforce obedience ' 
from our colonies or at once generouſly 


declare them free and independent of all 
allegiance to the crown of Great Britain? 


To which I anſwer, if there is a medium 
between Great Britain and Ireland, why 
may there not be alfo between Great Bri- 


tain and North America. The'claims of 


5 | the 


Tis 7 


1 the colonies are not higlier than thoſe of 
Ireland. Certain rules of mutual reſpect 


preſerved between us and that neigh- 


bouring part of the King s dominions 
keep us,on the beſt and. happieſt terms 
together, terms of perpetual and almoſt 


unſpeakable profit and advantage to En- 


gland. Does this overturn the conſtitu- 
tion of Great Britain or weaken the de- 
pendency on its crown, as ſome language 
has been? Why ſhould not then forbear- 
ance, moderation and regard towards that 
a little more diſtant portion of our coun- 


try produce in the one caſe effects conſo- 


nant and anſwerable to what the like 
cauſes do in the other, It is moſt evident 
and may in general be depended on, that 
no evil conſequences can happen from any 
condition or ſituation between Great Bri- 


tain and her colonies, which does actu- 


ally and advantageouſly obtain between 
Great Britain and Ireland. How was 
there twenty years ago, before the fad 01 
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rr 
the laſt of theſe taxes were either of them 
thought of ? All was then peace, calm and 


content. The repealing the firſt of them, 


the Stamp Act, did that do any miſchief ? 
Not unleſs the reconciling, uniting and 
connecting again all the parts of our go- 
vernment be ſuch. There was hardly any 
where to be found a man, but who was 
pleaſed and happy in the meaſure; except 
a miniſter or two at home, who loſt their 
power and their places on the occaſion 
and except a few ſycophants abroad, who 
hoped to recommend themſelves by tra- 
_ ducing and diſturbing thoſe, to whom 
they owed aſſiſtance and protection and 
who deſired to fiſh in troubles, which 
they themſelves contributed gr eatly to 
create. What evil ſtar reigns then at this 
period, that theſe bleſſings cannot now 
take pd as 17 formerly did? 


| 1 have on this ſubject no mind to play 
with the name of Ireland. I preſume to 
=. 5 intro- 


introduce on the ſcene and to couple, as 
it were, with America that country only 


in order to expoſe the more plainly by 


the inſtance of the one. ſome notions 


advanced concerning the other and at the 
ſame time to the utmoſt of my ſmall power 
to recommend, inculcate and enforce that 
cautious, conſiderate, brotherly and af- 


fectionate conduct towards each, which 


I am ſure that they both of them moſt 


exceedingly well deſerve, whether of the 


government or of the people of England. 


It is ſometimes made a claim on the 


Americans, that we incurred on their ac- 


count a great expence in the late war. 


On whoſe account have we not fince the 
Revolution incurred a great expence? Our 
whole hiſtory from that time to this is 


little elſe, but a ſcene of prodigality in | 


the ſervice of different People or Princes, 
for which no man can give any good 
reaſon, However I anſwer on this oc- 

5 caſion 
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| cafion with the fact. We did r not engage 
in the late war at the requeſt of the Ame- 

Ticans nor upon any deſire or inclination of 
theirs. . The language at the time was on 
the contrary, that the leſs concerned the 
inhabitants of our colonies appeared to be 

about the incroachments of the F rench, 
the more reaſon we had to be jealous on 
the ſubject. I believe, that I may in fup- 


port of what Jam ſaying venture to ap- 
peal to thoſe, who are the beſt acquainted 
with that period. Had it been otherwiſe, 
ve ſhould no doubt have heard enough of 
it. Subſtantial reaſons might be given, 


that the Americans judged. better in the 
caſe, than we. There may be ground for 
us to condemn ourſelves for not having 
conſulted them more on the ſubject, than 
we did, before that we were ſo haſty to 
take up the hatchet. However there is 
not the leaſt pretence for charging to 
their account the conſequences of a war, 


which we undertook without any in- 
ſtance 


1 


ſtance and application from them and en- 


* of our own motion. 


But the honour of Gowi is on- 


cerned. That is certainly an unaccountable 
reaſoning, though not perhaps very uncom- 


mon; that if Government or in plain Eng- 
 lfh, the Miniſter and thoſe about him do a 
thing which ſhall be wiſhed to be un- 


done, they are ther efore to proceed in the 
ſame road and do many more ſuch, until 


at length the caſe may perhaps be beyond 
redreſs. Surely the more credit is loſt the 


deeper that peo ple are plunged into miſ- 

chief. The welfare and happineſs of five or 
ſix millions of mankind or more is a prodi- 
gious object. Whoever puts himſelf at 
the helm of our State undertakes in a 
manner for that. We are all mortal and 

fallible. One in ſuch a : ſituation had 
need to march with the utmoſt caution, 
circumſpection and foreſight; ſhould he 
make an unlucky ſtep, it is his higheſt 
duty to endeavour inſtantly to retreat and 
a - retrieve 
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[ 8 ] 
retrieve it. A late Miniſter repealed an 
Act ſimilar to the one in queſtion and that 


Stateſman well knew what to do and what 
to avoid. In the preſent caſe a gulph is 

' before us, which will not admit many 
ſteps forwards, but that the Government 
and the Public will both go headlong. 


But their ontrages. I preſume theſe 


to be an object of diſcourſe, as well as any 
other fubject; how can they otherwiſe be 
diſcuſſed and conſidered? However 1 
hall without declaring any opinion of my 


own take them up only in the light, as 


they may appear to an American. | He 


will certainly fay, that theſe receive their 


complexion from the claim of the colo- 
nies not to be taxed by us and accordingly 
as that ſhall be grounded or not. If that 


is not well founded, that then their whole 


oppoſition is unlawful, whether only con- 
cert and combination or force or violence. 


That the latter indeed may: be productive of 
more 


Fs 


more miſchief than the former, butthat th 2 


are on ſuch a ſuppoſition both of them 


entirely unwarrantable. I would in this 
caſe willingly ſpeak freely but without 
offence; he would therefore certainly 


add, that ſhould the Americans on the 
other hand have a real right not to be ſo 
taxed, they are undoubtedly intitled like- 
wiſe to the neceſſary means of uſing and 
enjoying that right. That this is a rule of 
the law of nature as 5 as of the law of 
the land or rathen hat the latter has only 
borrowed it FRE the former. I ſpeak 
with great ſubmiſſion; but he would 
without doubt proceed, that the means 
uſed on this occaſion were ee & thoſe 


neceſſary ones and no other; that an oh. 


ject was artfully or judiciouſly choſen for 


this tax, which is fo conſtant a part of 


diet or luxury, that it was totallyumpoſ- 
ſible to prevent the tax fr om taking place 
without hind ering the commodity itſelf 


from being introduced; that therefore the 
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Americans muſt abſolutely do that or loſe 
their right; that the endeavouring to do 
it by a general concert and agreement 


would have been no better than building 


a city out of the ſands of the ſea; that 


thereupon the town of Boſton did at a 
ſort of public meeting uſe every inſtance 


and application poſlible both with the - 


Captains of the tea ſhips and with the 
Governor, that the tea might be returned, 
untouched and undamaged as it came; 
that this would have ſecured their right 


and they deſired no more; that this was 
abſolutely refuſed; that there was there- 


upon no expedient left for the preſerving 


their right but deſtroying the tea; that 
this was without any expreſs authority of 
the town done by private people, but in 


all appearance with the general inclina- 


tion and with the leaſt miſchief and da- 


mage poſſible; that there was ſome tea 


ſpilt, but no blood; that this refers the 


whole to the firſt and Yoga queſtion of 
the 


E&1 


the right; that the Americans make there- 
on the ſame claim, as the people of Scots 


land would have in an eſſential circum- 
ſtance of the Union or thoſe of Ireland, 


ſhould the line obſerved between them 


and Great-Britain be paſſed in any point, 
which would affect their whole intereſt 


and welfare, as a nation; that in the 


other colonies the Governors and Cap- 
tains conſented to the ſending back the 

tea or ſhutting it up in ſuch a manner as 
never to be ſold or diſperſed ; that theſe 

did not therefore in their caſes make ime 
mediate force neceſſary, but that their act 
was in effect the ſame and ſtands on the 


ſame ground, T hat there is nothing ma- 


lgnant in the whole matter, nothing but 
a determined deſire to ſupport this their 
great and neceſſary right. This is no 
doubt the American idea, as appears by 

many proofs and papers from that fide of 
the water. I ſhall myſelf preſume to ſpeak 

no opinion in the caſe, much leſs will I 
call 
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call again on the manes of « our anceſtors 
in ſupport-of this pretenſion. But ſhould 
it be obſerved, that it ends in a queſtion, 
which concerns the bounds and limits of 
government; I cannot on the occafion 
but repeat and enforce by this example 
the remark before made, of how dan- 
gerous and deadly a natũre the diſputes 
and conteſts are, which lead thither, 


7 50 ES for the rectitude of taxing the 
Americans! But I may be told that I 
have not yet touched the true point, that 
1 have been doing little more, than a raan, 
who rides poſt out of his road. That 
Stateſmen and Politicians do indeed ſome- 
times talk of the right and wrong, of the 
: juſtice and injuſtice of meaſures; but 
that this is all only oſtenſible reaſoning, 
while there may be at the botton nothing, 
which they really care leſs about. That 
the Great do every where bear hard on 
.the Little, the ſtrong on the weak. That 
tend 2 0 


fl 


tis hawk hunts the partridge, the hon the 


wolf and the wolf the lamb; that Power- 


ful Princes and States oppreſs the Helpleſs 
and the High and the Rich thoſe be. 


neath them; that this is the courſe of the 


world and the chapter of the law of na- 


ture, which we intend to conſult and to 
follow ; that we want money at home; 
that our debts are very heavy and our re- 


ſources but too nearly at an end; that we 


have yet fleets and armies and are deter- 
| mined to bend to our will our colonies of 
America and to make them ſubſervient to 
dur wants and occaſions ; that this is at 
the bottom and that all my caſuiſtry may 


in the mean time ſerve the purpoſes of 


grocers and paſtry-cooks ; that if people 
muſt write about matters of ſtate, they 
ought do it like men. Very well; I join 
iſſue hereon, only don't let us go too 
faſt; one thing at a time. 


Lan- 
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4 anſwer that you cannot force them 


1 is there any appearance that you can. 


The number of free people in thoſe colo- 


nies is reckoned at towards two millions. 


The common calculation is of one fenci- 


ble or fighting man, in five perſons and 
this is ſuppoſed to be rather under than 


over the truth. This will give us at leaſt 


between three and four hundred thouſand 
fighting men on the number before men- 
tioned. Mr. Rome tells us indeed in 

ſome letters &c. lately publiſhed in oppo- 


ſition to the colonies; 3 22 that ther E 19 ; 
*« hardly any thing more common, than 
to hear them boaſt of particular colo- 


* Tomes that can raiſe on a ſhort notice 


* a hundred thouſand fizhting men.” 


However to have nothing to do with 
_ theſe exaggerations and to take only the 


number before mentioned ; what expect« 
ation can there be of ſending from hence 


an army fit to ſubdue - that continent, a 
country not defended indeed on the fide 


of 


[#] 


of the ſea with forts and caſtles buile by 
men, but extreamly ſtrong within by the na- 
tural fortifications of foreſts and of rivers, 


But can they arm fo many? In any 
country very greatly taxed and much 
more ſo than its inhabitants would wil- 


lingly bear with, it is impoſſible conſiſt- 


ently with ſuch a ſtate of things to arm 


the whole body of the people. Theſe 
might be apt to count noſes and to conſi- 
der, who were the ſtronger, they them 
ſelves or the tax-gatherers and the Red- 


coats or White-coats or Black-coats or any 
other, who ſupport them. The difficulty 


would be yet greater, were there any fur- 


ther diſſatisfaction. But theſe are all 


democratical governments, where the 
power is in the hands of the people and 
where there is not the leaſt difficulty or 


jealouſy about putting arms into the 


hands of every man in the country. 


J 3 Eut 
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But are they united among themſelves? 
* the cauſe of not being taxed by us it is 
well underſtood, how much they are ſo. 
All accounts and reports from thence of 
all men and of all parties run in that ſtile 
and concur in that circumſtance. It Was 
o experienced to a very great degree con- 
cerning the Stamps and has now been 
found the ſame on the occaſion of the Tea. 
Their conduct has in the caſe been every 
where alike and correſpondent. The Tea 
is either returned without being landed or 
received without being ſuffered to be fold, 
at New-York, at Penſylvania, at Caro- 
Una, at all the places to which it was 
ſent. We reckon entirely without our 
hoſt, if we don't expect to have to do 
with a union of f that continent or depend 


on any meaſures inſufficient to ſubdue the 
whole. 


But let me . how can we expect 
| otherwiſe ? They are not unacquainted 


with 


9-3 - | 

with the hiſtory of the mother-country. 
They know the weight of the taxing hand 
here. They have heard of our debt of 
one hundred and forty millions of pounds 
ſterling incurred ſince the Revolution be- 
ſides other hundreds of millions ſpent cur- 


rently within the ſame period. T he time 
to come is to be judged of by the time 
paſt. Will our brethren of America ex- 
pect, that this hand ſhould be lighter on 
them at a diſtance or that our breaſts will 
feel more for them than for ourſelves ? 
Let an Engliſhman make the caſe his own 
and queſtion himſelf; what he ſhould 
think were he of that country and his 
whole fortune and concerns there. Would 
not he believe his all to be at ſtake upon 
the caſt? Does any one in America or in 
England imagine, that all theſe diſputes 
and feuds are only at the bottom about a 
duty of threepence upon a pound of tea ? 
How can then any candid man doubt, 
| whether there will be a general union 
12 and 


if ofe 1. 
and concurrence on the ſubjett or Wo- 
der if there is ſo? 5 


They are ſaid to have already Commit- 
tees of Correſpondence and no doubt ne 
| png will teach them other means f 
moving and acting together. Every thing 
is there by choice and election; they will 
probably have at their head, as capable 
and as wiſe men, as are to be found 
among them. The power and influence 
of Governors and other civil officers ap- 
pointed from hence, muſt on an open 
rupture have an end. Our authority 
would perhaps then extend little further, 
than where it was enfor ced by our own 
* 5 


But what are an untrained and undiſ- 
ciplined multitude ? Could not an expe- 
rienced officer with afew regular regiments 

do what he would in America? I anſwer, 
that a different ſtory may be told. In the 


1 
war before laſt our meaſures directed at 
home were every where unſucceſsful. The 
plains of Flanders were fatten'd with 
ſome of the beſt blood of Britain and of 


Ireland. Our government was ſhaken al- 


_ moſt to the foundation by a rebellion 


contemptible in its beginning. Were we 


more fortunate in our attempt by ſea 


againſt Pondicherry or that afterwards 


againſt Port YOrent ? But the people of 
New England maintained at that time 
the honour of our arms. It is well 
known, that they carried on with their 
own counſels and with their own, ſoſdiery 
and under the command of one of their 
own planters againſt Cape Breton and 
Louiſbourg an expedition, the event of 
which need not now be told. We did not be- 
gin in a much better manner the laſt war. 
Jam unwilling to call to mind our firſt 
campaigns in Germany, our ſituation and 
treaty of Cloſter-Seven, the fate of Mi- 
norca or the hiſtories of Bradock and A- 

ber⸗ 
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bercrombie. But who were at that time 
the firſt to ſtem the tide of our ill-fortune? 
: Was not it an American militia, who 
| commanded by Sir William Johnſon a 
gentleman at that time of the country, 

| met, fought and beat the French and In- 

| dians under Monſieur Dieſkau and made 
=” priſoner their commander? But what 
wonders were afterwards done by our 
people properly conducted and directed? 
It is very true, and I am ſure, that I have 
no inclination to depreciate them. But 
neither did thoſe of America want their 
ſhare therein. However the courage of 
our countrymen was never yet queſtioned; 
but may they always unite and employ it 
8 againſt our common enemies and never 
be encamped or embattled againſt one 
another either in America or any where 
le. 


But we are maſters at ſea and where- 
ever our ſhips can come. We may do, 
What- 
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3 whatever a fleet can. | V ery true z but it 
cannot fail all over North-America. It 
zs faid, that Marſhal Saxe had before the 
declaration of the laſt war but one and at 
the time of our army being in Germany 
conceived a deſign to have landed on our 
coaſt with ten thouſand men and to have 
tried the fortune of a briſk march to 
London. He did not find this ſo eaſy to 
execute, as he thought for. He was moſt 
happily diſappointed. But there was an 
object. No one can tell the conſequence, 
had he ſucceeded. The preſent is a very 
different matter. No immediate impreſ- 
ſion upon the town of Boſton nor poſſeſ- 
ſion taken of it by means of a fleet nor 
the ſame circumſtance with regard to any 
other towns of America liable thereto by 
their ſituation will carry the command of 
that whole continent or force it to ſub- 
mit to meaſures ſo univerſally againſt their 
bent and inclination. 


It 
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"It may however be ſaid, that this is 
not the plan. The charter of the town 
of Boſton i is to be changed and their trade 5 
ſuſpended and other meaſures of the \ very 
ſtrongeſt ſort to be enforced againſt them. 
The moving mountain is according to 
the imagination of Dr. Swift to hang 
over them and the ſun not to ſhine or the 

rain or the dew to fall on them, until 
: they are brought to ſubmiſſion and made 
to the reſt of America an example of the 
danger of refractorineſs and diſobedience 
we the mother _— 3 _ which we 
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paſſed and accompliſhed. 


This 1s indeed as to the queſtion | of 
force the true point of the matter; I 
mean, which will at laſt and at the end 
of 'a long trial get the better ; but I add, 
that this will probably not be Great- 
Britain. Here J muſt again crave leave 


to write with freedom. If it is the firſt 


weiſdom 


1 


wiſdom of A private man to know tm. 
7 ſelf; o muſt! it likewiſe be that of a State 
to conſider i in all its meaſures its own con- 
dition and ſituation. The ſearching i into 
our circumſtances neither makes or mars 
them. But what muſt be our caſe, ſhould' 
we have any wound or miſchief and that 
it might not be probed or examined ? We 
muſt ever ſuppoſe our adyerſaries to be 
informed and not by ſhutting our own - 


eyes pretend to blind other people. 1 N 


ſhall therefore without ſcruple enquire 
into the ſtate of the public, as far as it 


concerns my ſubject. 


The condition of che great taple ma- 


nufactures of our country is well known. 
T hoſe of the linen and the ſilk are in the 


: greateſt diſtreſs and the woollen and the 


linen are now publickly | banded and con- 


tending againſt one another. One part 


of our people is ſtarving at home on the 


alms of their pariſhes and another run- 
KK 
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Britain 3 is s reckoned at about 75 mil. 


8 


| tain AF other commodities returned Rel : 
hence at nearly the ſame ſam ; the debts 


due from people in America to the Britiſh 
5 merchants here at about ſix millions or a 


| year and a half of that commerce. bes & fay, : 
the time paſt muſt be our guide with re- 
7 ſpect to that to come: Suppoſing there- 
fore the Americans to act i in this caſe, as 
they did in that of the Stamp Act; we 
[ſhall then have yearly until the final ſet. 
tlement of this affair manufactures to the 
value of four millions ſterling left and 
heaped on the hands of our merchants 
| and maſter - manufacturers or we mall 
have workmen and poor people put out 
of employ and turned adrift ! in that pro- 
| portion. T here will likewiſe be with- 


drawn from our home conſumption and 
out 
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out of c our general trade and traffick North 
2 Ameri ican commodities to the ſame value, 
and debts will to the immenſe ſum above 


mentioned be with. held from private people 
here. This was the train of things begun 


before and we muſt look for the like 
again. What effects theſe things will pro- 
duce conſidering the preſent ſtate of our 
trade, manufactures and manufacturers, 


the condition of our poor at home and 
the numbers of our people running abroad, 


it don't want many words to explain and 
ſet forth. They were before very ſeverely 


felt for the time, that they laſted and it 
18 apprehended, that the preſent ſituation 
of the Public is yet more liable to the im- 
preſſi ion. Theſe are ſome of the difficul- 
ties and diſtreſſes which we are for the 
fake of a trial of {kil l with our (colonies 
going to bring on ourſelves and which 
muſt be per petually magnifying and in- 
creaſing, as long as the unnataral conteſt 


ſhall continue. N 5 
K 2 1 To 
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To theſe a former adminiſtration gave 5 
way; ; but it is to be ſuppoſed, that the 


preſent has by returning to the ſhock re- 
folved to be more callous on the occaſion 
and to leave the Americans, the merchants 
and the manufacturers to ſettle among 
themſelves their matters, as they may. 
Our people will indeed be leſs clamorous 
about the cars of their betters if they ſhall 
all run and emigrate out of the kingdom. 
But there is a circumſtance not yet men- 
tioned, which will bid fair to go further 
5 and which may but too probably involve 
in one common confuſion the nation, the 
government and the adminiſtration itſelf. 


I mean the danger of a diſorder or failure 5 


of the public revenue, the difficulty or 
im poſſi ibility to pay the intereſt of the 
debt, the navy, the army, the civil liſt 
and our other expences; if the preſent 


contention ſhall Proceed and continue. 


I defi re 
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1 deſire in explanation of this to con- 
ſiider our preſent i income, our out- goings 
and our reſources. In will not enter into 
any detail thereon ; the particulars in 
groſs will he ſu fficient for the purpoſe 
before us. I will however in order to be 
the better underſtood. premiſe ſomethin g 
about the revenue in general. It may be 
divided into two parts, the one of taxes 
laid in perpetuity, the other of ſuch as 
are granted by the year and for the year. 
The firſt part conſiſts of all our taxes in 
. general whatſoever, except the Land-tax 
and the annual M alt-tax ; the latter con- 
ſiſts of theſe two only. Perpetual taxes 
are now in the language of Europe often 
5 expreſſed by the name of funds, as afford- 
ing a fixed and ſettled foundation for any 
ſpecial uſe and particularly for that of 
borrowing money, It was to anſwer the 
intereſt of our debts, that our own funds 
were eſtabliſhed and they are now pledged 


for that 8 * of ours have 
n 
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been chiefly thrown. into three. great com- E 


mon ones called che General, the Aggre- 
gate and the South Sea Funds. Theſe 
are. ſometimes, with all other funds or 
| perpetual taxes whatſoever, deſtined and 


ſettled for the diſcharg 8 of the intereſt of 
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our. debt comprehended and unit ed toge- 
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| ther in diſcourſe and called, t the Sinking 
Fund; although there is in reality 
no one particular F und. of that name, 
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any more than there is ſuch a piece of 
money as a pound ſterling or a French 
livre. The Civil Liſt is Placed o on the ſame 
F unds, as the intereſt of the Public. Debt. | 
What . remains annually of the whole col- 
lection of thoſe Funds after the fatisfying 
theſe two incumbrances,; is, what i is Meant 
| by the ſurplus of the Sinking! F und. 3 have 
thought proper to preface theſe few thin £5, 

that my, own language may at leaſt be.un- 


derftood, in what, little I en 1 on the 
ae. r 2c 
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The i intereſt of our debt amounts to 
near wuponfive millions a year; all annui- 
ties for lives or years,” every thing re- 
deemable or irredeemable included.” The 
Civil. Li iſt 18 ei ight hundred thouſand 


pounds a year. The e Turplus of the Sink- 
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being compoſed of” very many Ita 
parts. * LY impoſſible to fix it, but T 
will at an average for the ſake of round 


numbers ſuppoſe it to be two millions 
and more, about as much more as will 
anſwer to what the intereſt” of the debt 
may want of five millions. We ſhall then 
have about ſeven millions three quarters 


for the produce of our perpetual Taxes 


and Funds. Our annual taxes remain 
then only to be conſidered, which are 
eaſily reckoned; the Land- tax granted 
for a million and an half at three ſhillings 
in the pound, as it now is; the Malt- tax 
always granted at three quarters of a mil- 
lion. T ſums * together give us 

27 er en 


8 ten \ millions. of * fierling, 
being our preſent annual national income 
and likewiſe our preſent annual national 
expence; including what may at times 
; be paid towards the diſcharge of the Public 
Debt and beſides the collection, which is 
not to my preſent purpoſe. Should any 
one be of opinion, that the ſi ſurplus of the 
Sinking Fund is either over charged or 
undercharged, he has my conf, ent to make 
ſuch addition to it or ſubtraction from 
it, as he ſhall pleaſe, N either the one 
or the other will affect the argument 
which I am upon. Our receipts and 
diſburſments will in either caſe go hand 
in hand. I ſhall therefore without any 
more nice diſquiſition take theſe at the 
medium of about ten millions ſterling | 
each. | | 


$0 much for our income and our ex- 
pences. Let us next conſider our re- 
ſources ; 1 mean what reſources we may 


ba 


tal 


be ſuppoſed to have in our power without 
creating any new debt. The firſt to 
occur will be the ſurplus of the Sinking 
F und. We apply of courſe to this on 
almoft all occaſions. We are by law 
obliged to diſcharge regularly the intereſt 
of our debt ; but whatever we may be in 
_ prudence and a proper care of ourſelves 
and of thoſe after us, we are by no con- 


tract or engagement bound to do more or 
to pay off any part of the principal of it. 
This ſurplus is therefore one reſource; but 
itis ſuch no otherwiſe or further, than it 
can be ſpared from our current expences, 
towards which it is commonly in whole 
or in part taken. We can for our pre- 
| ſent purpoſe reckon only on ſo mach of it, 
as might otherwiſe be employed towards 
leſſening the capital of our debt. We 
have now. had twelve years of peace, in 
which time I reckon, that we have diſ- 
charged about eight millions of that ca- 
C prtal.. This will therefore at an average 
SS give 
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zire us by the year two-thirds of a million 
or ſomething | more than ſix hundred 
thouſand pounds. This is what we may 
look to for one of our reſources. But 
we have likewiſe another, which is the 
Land-tax. That is now at three ſhillin gs 
in the pound, but it is ſometimes at four. 
We may therefore count in caſe of exi- 
geney on one thilling more, that is on 
half a million. Theſe two ſums amount 
together to about one million one hun- 

dred thouſand pounds. Theſe are our 
0 refources and without borrowing theſe are 


2 * * 


Let us next turn in our thoughts, whe- 
ther theſeeleven hundred thouſand pounds 
a year, being a little more than a tenth 
part of our preſent i income, are likely to 
be ſufficient for this American occaſion. 
Fleets and armies, ſhips of war and regi- 
ments are the means, the Tip- ſtaves and 


"he Conſtables, which are to execute the 
15 meaſures 


I 8.9 
meaſiires; in queſtion. A million goes but 


a very little way with us in ſuch articles. 


This buſineſs muſt in it include a ſuppo- 
ſition, that all our colonies, all our an- 
cient colonies on that continent may in 
the progreſs of i it be combined and united 
in one common aſſociation, intereſt and 
defence. There can be no reaſonable 
hopes of ſuccels, nothing but mortifica- 


tion and diſappointment directly i in view 


by proceeding on any plan, which does 
not comprehend the probability of that 
circumſtance. What a field is then here 


opened? Is our million or eleven hundred 


thouſand pounds to furniſh us there like- 
wiſe? However theſe things concern only 
our expences. Let us conſider the other 
ſide of our ſituation; how much our in- 


come 1s at the ſame time likely to be leſ- 


ſened. Four millions ſterling yearly of the 
produce of America; as many of the 


merchandize of Great-Britain; more of 


debts here at home withheld and kept back 
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from our duties, our cuſtoms and our ex- 
ciſe. 2 What an operation on the revenue 
Is our million one hundred thouſand 
pounds to ſupply all this beſides? How is 
it poſſible either on the one hand, that a 
perſon having theſe circumſtances before 
his eyes ſhould ſet on foot the preſent 
meaſures againſt our colonies or on the 
other, that any one having capacity and 
underſtanding to be at the head of the 
government and adminiſtration of a great 
kingdom ſhould fo overlook them? This 
ſeems'to be like not diſcerning the ſun at 
- noon-day or the moon | and the ſtars "by 


= : 


There is from the ert conditicn of 
our country, but too much reaſon to ap- 
prehend, that the public revenue is with- 
out theſe additional cauſes ſinking and 
decreaſing. This could not but add 
greatly to our difficulties in the ſituation 
before deſcribed. However it is to be 
Roper 
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Th 


hoped, that this is only ſurmiſe and opi- 
mon. I ſhall not take it into the preſent 
account; but moſt affuredly any one at 
the head of our affairs ought not to for- 
get it in his, if it 1s true, + 


But it may be ad, that we will in the 
ſuppoſed exigency borrow as our prede- 
ceſſors have done before us. I anſwer, 
| that this may very probably be then out 

of our power. I will not go upon a ge- 
neral di ſcuſſion, whether we ſhould enter 
into another war, with the ſame credit 
we have hitherto had; although we may 
have but too much reaſon to reflect on 

that ſubject. But the conſideration pro- 
perly before us is, what would be the 
ſtate of our credit under a revolt and ſe- 
paration of our ſettlements in America, 
that great and eſſential ſource of our 

riches and revenue? Loans and money 

advanced to us have as yet been recxoned 
equally fecure, there has been no doubt 

1 made 
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made of che ue payment of the inte- 
reſt nor in conſequence of a public mar- 
ket for the principal, whether we ſhould 
ourſelves happen to be more or leſs ſucceſ; 8 
ful on any occaſion, wherein we were at ” 
thetime concernedand for which they were 
borrowed. They were as ſafe under the 
defeats and diſappointments of the war 
before, as upon the victories and con- 
queſts of the laſt. But things could not 
in this caſe but be much changed. The 
ſecurity of millions lent muſt depend 
upon the future chance and fortune of 
War. It might be made a doubt, what 
fruits would for ſome years to come be 
received from provinces mangled and mu- 
tllated in a ſevere conteſt decided to their 
diſadvantage, ſhould theſe at laſt return 
do us again; but no one could overlook, 
| ” We muſt be the caſe ſhould the event 
terminate againſt us and end after an ex- 
TIP pence of much treaſure and blood in ſo 
fra and nn a loſs on our ſide, 
as 


q x} 
as that of theſe colonies would be. How- 


ever no man knows, whether this affair 
might run into a very long trial. A ge- 
neral breach and defection of theſe colo- 
nies would cut the ſinews of our power. 


We could not moſt probably in ſuch a 
ſituation long continue to provide and 


pay the intereſt of our moſt enormous 


debt already incurred and ſubſiſting. It 
need not be repeated, that it is the aſſiſt- 
ance received from their commerce and 
produce, which enables us now to do it. 


Deprived of that it will be but to little | 
purpoſe for us to be inventing new Funds 
at home. We have enow of them al- 


ready. More would only run foul of one 
another. We may in that day without 
the operations of a war in America, with- 
out the ſending or ſupplying fleets or ar- 


mies at a diſtance, without creating new | 
debts, new Funds and new taxes have at 
our own homes from our actual fituation 


buſineſs 


* 
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. on our hands, a too ſufficient 


: 


R | | | diſcovery of Mexico an 
| poſſeſſion of them by the Spaniards 1 18 the 
era fr om whence we are to o date the be- 


i _ to + ks. and N us. 
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I = it may be aſked, has vill. be the 


conſequence ſhould we. from theſe cauſes 


become unable to pay the intereſt of our 
preſent debt. I will be bold to fay, that 


there is no man living wiſe, 


> 


en ough to 
* wer that queſtion. 1 in its extents. Ex 


perience teaches men; but there is no 
* preceding hiſtory or tradition of any ſtate 


or nation whatſoever, which can throw 


- ſufficient light on that propofition. There 
never was before in the world ſuch a debt 
contracted or ſubſiſting, as the Britiſh: 


Letters and books are older than money, 


I mean than gold and filver commonly 
current and having their weight known by 
a ſtamp. But there i is no occaſion to ran- 


ſack ancient times on this ſubject. The 
{ Peru and the 
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IT 
inning of the preſent plenty in Europe 
of theſe two precious metals, which com- 
mand often individuals and ſometimes 
commonwealths and kingdoms. The art 
of Funding was formerly very « confined. 
It is a ſucceſſion of Engliſh adminiſtra- 
tions; which has carried it to an extent 
never before known among men. It is 
a new experiment in a ſtate. There 1 is 
no example of it in the annals of man- 
kind. We are at a loſs where to look 
for the conſequences of ſuch an unpre- 
cedented and unheard of deficiency or 
bankruptcy, as this would prove. How- 
ever we cannot but have before our eyes 
diſorder, anarchy and confuſion ; the mo- 
nied intereſt of the nation banded againſt 
the landed and the landed againſt. the 
monied ; rich monied men brought to 
beggary and the land drained of the ut- 
molt farthing which can be forced from 
it; every one catching, rending and pro- 
viding for the pr eſent moment; our ma- 
NE + nufactures 
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| metaftures and commerce at a tant; the 55 
middling people emigrating out of our 
5 country and the poor in famine or in ſe- 
dition; foreigners preſſing for their de- 
mands and the Dutch particularly in rage 
and almoſt in madneſs for their countleſs 


millions truſted. and hazarded in our 5 


country; ; perhaps at the ſame time our 
navy unmanned and our army in mutiny 
for want of pay. Who can withal tel! 
the end; for the debt, the burthen and 
the demand will ever remain ? There 
was a time, when the Romans had for- 
merly withdrawn themſelves from this 
iſland, that the poſſeſſions became here 
through the weakneſs and helpleſſneſs of 
thoſe remaining the prize and the prey of 
al plunderers, Pir ates, robbers and con- 
quer ors. who came and ſeized upon them * 
0 until that theſe people themſelves, the 
N Danes, the Saxons and the Normans re- 
805 and ſtrengthened again the coun- 
- Whether the like ſcenes will-on the 


fame 


ws} 


_ ſame ſpot be once more acted or what ue 


awaits us, he only knows in whoſe hands 
theſe events are. But we muſt neceſſarily 

expect that the diſtant or detached parts 
of our empire, will fall from us; the 
ſtronger and the bigger will probably pro- 
vide for and govern themſelves, the weaker 
and the leſſer ſink away or ſeck another 
maſter, I don't at all mean that they have 


any inclination ſo to do, where we give 
no cauſe or provocation; but the reins 


of government will in ſuch a conjuncture 
of courſe and of themſelves dr op out of 

our hands; we ſhall no longer be able to 
hold them. N o man can tell, whether 
Great-Britain itſelf might at that time 
continue in one or whether 1t may again 
be ſplit and divided into two, There 
have not been wanting endeavours to- 
wards that end. I don't now pretend to 
decide at whoſe door this prancipally hes. 
It 1s not perhaps one man or one party 
only, that is in fault. 1 There have been 
M23 7 on 
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nülactures and commerce at a Rand; the 
middling people emigrating out of our 
country and the poor in famine or in ſe- 
dition ; foreigners preſſing for their de- 
mands. and the Dutch particularly i in rage 
and almoſt ; in madneſs for their countleſs 
millions truſted and hazarded in our 
country; perhaps at the ſame. time our 

navy unmanned and our army in mutiny 
for want of pay. Who can withal tell 
the end; for the debt, the burthen and 
the demand Will ever remain? There 
5 was a time, when the Romans had for- 
merly withdrawn themſelves from this 
illand, that the poſſeſſions | came here 
through the weakneſs and helpleſſneſs of 
thoſe. remaining the prize and the prey of 
al plunderers, pir ates, robbers and con- 
quer ors Who came and ſeized upon them; ; 


until that theſe people themſelves, the 


Danes, the Saxons and the Normans re- 
pleniſhed and ſtrengthened again thecoun- 
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ſame ſpot. be once more acted or what iſſue 
awaits us, he only knows 1 in whoſe hands ; 
theſe events are. But we muſt neceſſarily 

expect that the diſtant or detached parts 
of our empire, will fall from us; the 
ſtronger and the bigger will probably pro- 
vide for and govern themſelves, the weaker 
and the leſſer ſink away or ſeck another 
maſter, I don't at all mean that they have 


any inclination fo to do, where we give 
no cauſe or provocation ; but the reins 


of government will in ſuch a conjuncture 


of courſe and of themſelves drop out of 


our hands; we ſhall no longer be able to 
hold them. No man can tell, whether 
Great-Britain itſelf might at that time 
continue in one or whether it may again 
be ſplit and divided into two. There 

have not been wanting endeavours to- 
wards that end. I don't now pr ctend to 
decide at whoſe door this pr incipally lies. 

It is not perhaps one man or one party 

only, that is in fault. T here have been 
MS ol 


unjuſt and cruel de 


. cutions. High and ſtrong reſentments of 


> are no otherwiſe than natural .and 
1 warrantable. But they have in one re- 
=] ſpect been carried to an unreaſonable ex- 
tent. Reflections have been made and 
5 continued, where they are totally un- 
grounded and unmerited. They have hi- 
therto been born with a national good 
ſenſe, that brin gs more honour to the 
5 parties, than all the ribaldry in the world 
cen ever do them diſcredit. But who 
knows, how their effects may be felt in 
ſuch a time, as is before deſcribed ? What 
à fituation ! Britain or England left alone 
with a debt of a hundred and forty mil- 
lions ſterling on its head! How can any 
one have before his eyes ſuch an event 
yet run on the road, which leads di- 
| rectly towards it ? We need not perhaps | 
be nice in meaſuring our force with that 
of the Americans; the evil of ſuch a day 
1 but too fu _—_— decide the conteſt. 
But 


TS y 
But all is not yet ſaid which this ſubje&t 
demands. I have hitherto only conſidered 
us and our colonies as engaged between 
ourſelves, not a word has been ſaid of 
any foreign ſtate medling in the matter. 
That is yet behind. We muſt look upon 
our colonies in the light of the provinces 
of Holland when they contended with 
Spain. The wiſh, the hand of every man 
will be againſt us. I will not enter into 
a general diſcourſe of politics, how far it 
may be for the common good of mankind 
to ſplit great ſtates into ſmall ones, to 
divide them into a ſize fit to profit and 
benefit others, but not to overbear or 
diſtreſs them. Let us conſider the ſubject 
by examples familiar to us. Mexico and 
Peru are more diſtant from Great Britain, 
than our colonies of North America, from 
Spain or France; but were thoſe in a 
ſtate of defection and ſeparation from the 
Spaniards, I wonder, whether we ſhould 
; _ a way to approach them or to avail 
ourſelves 


7 9 1 
ue 3 in any mar ner of that « eircum- 
ſtance. | France was pretty well plumed 

in the laſt war; but nevertheleſs were the 
reviving or beginning ſettlements of Pon- 
dicherry, of Mauritius and Madagaſcar 
disjoined from it or its own continent 
broken once more into ſeveral different 
* and ſeparate governments, would | 
our endeavours contribute to unite them? 
Should Batavia, the Spice Iſlands and 
the Cape of Good Hope revolt from the 
Vnited Profnces, would not Engliſhmen 
try to profit by the conjuncture ? I will 
not touch on the Brazils, that may be a 
tender point. But would none of all 
"mankind, neither French or Spaniards 
or Dutch or Portugueſe or Danes or 
Swedes, to ſay nothing of the Ruſſians 
or of the new maritime State of Pruſſia; 
would none of them all give directly 
or indirectly aid, aſſiſtance, encourage- 
ment, countenance or protection to our 
colonies? Would they not trade or traf- 


5 OY J 
fick with them, would they ſupply en 
with nothing where with to defend them- 
| ſelves or offend us? Is it very practicable 
to watch and guard ſuch immenſe coaſts 
or do we with all the navy of England i in 
our ports find this ſo eaſy, with reſpect. 
to thoſe only of Kent and Suſſex at home? 
Did neither England or France ſupport 
formerly the ſeven United Provinces in 
their breach with Spain? Have the French 
at this time afforded no eſſential aſſiſtance 
to the Turks nor another nation to the 
Ruſſians, while each continues at peace 
with the enemies of their reſpective 
friends? Are the independence of the Bri- 
tiſh colonies in North-America and their 
disjunRtion from Great-Britain no object 
to other nations; are not they in parti- 
cular as much ſo to F rance as this Turkiſh 
and Ruſſian ſquabble ? Was that nation 
formerly ever wanting to Scotland or in- 
ſenſible of its intereſt in aſſiſting that 
diviſion ? don t at all mean hereby to 
. Napa , 
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fgnify- any attempts. or endeavours of : 
other Governments to take poſſeſſion of 
| theſe colonies or any inability in them to 
defend themſelves from that circumſtance; 
but I mean the general deſire and incli- 
nation, which there would aſſuredly be in 
all Europe to ſee them disjoined from our 
nation and to become abſolute, diſtinct, 
unconnected, independent ſtates and go- 
vernments in larger or in ſmaller portions 
and more or leſs like the preſent ſtates of 
Holland, as it ſhould happen. Were 
there in fight ſuch a condition with re- 


ſpect to Mexico and Peru or the Dutch 


ſettlements in the Eaſt-Indies would not 
the Engliſh without inſiſting on becoming g 
themſelves maſters thereof be moſt abun- 
_dantly contented with their gen eral ad- 
vantage reſulting therefrom ? It cannot 
be doubted, but that there will be found 
a conduct and actions conſequent and 
correſpondent to ſuch univerſal and 


e 
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A molt unahinious views ow: wiſhes of 
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This 4 is all ſaid on a 3 of ; 


peace: But what if one or more of the 


greateſt powers in Europe ſhould in a 
moſt critical and difficult moment declare f 


war againſt us? Have France and Spain 


forgot the loſs of Canada and Georgia and 
the | many defeats and diſgraces received in 


the laſt conteſt with us? Have they for 


their honour or intereſt no deſire of re- 
venge nor that thoſe provinces ſhouldagain 
return to their own crowns? On whom 
does it depend whether it ſhall in the caſe 
fuppoſed be war or peace? Is this to be 


determined at London; or at Madrid or 


Verſailles? Is it in the power and in the 
breaſt of ourſelves or of thoſe, who are 


moſt our rivals and whoſe enmity may 


be faid to be hardly yet cooled? Are four 


years paſt ſince we had two alarms ? Is 
dne year gone ſince we had one? Should 


N there 
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; there 1 now be Fam at the head of one 
or other government a Perſonage inclined 
to peace; yet how uncertain are the days 
of every mortal and how are Princes, Mi- 
niſters or States tempted into action by 
7 circumſtances, opportunities and advan- 

tages? Let us well weigh what it is 
for a private man, but much more for a 
great nation to part with the means of 
their proſperity out of their own hands 
and to place it in the power and determina- 
tion of thoſe, of whom they have on ac- 
count of a long and ancient rivalſhip and. 
te continuance of many bloody wars the 
2 * . to be apc and alen, | 


73 We cannot 100 ch! 1 re- 
flect upon what happened between Spain 
and the Dutch Provinces at their breach 
and ſeparation. The Spaniſh. Govern- 
ment conſiſted at that time, of Spain, of f 
Portugal, of Mexico and Peru and other 
1 of America, of the Spaniſh and 

5 Portu- 


1 3 


t 1 

Portugueſe being all the European ſettle⸗ 
ments at that time in the Eaſt- Indies and 
of Flanders making ſeventeen provinces 
whereof thoſe now united and then re- > 
volted were only ſeven. How unequal a. 

match ! But yet the battle was not to the. 
: ſtrong. The ſtory and event of their war 
are well known. I am not about to re- 
peat them. How little did in the begin- 
ning the Spaniards or Portugueſe or even 
the Dutch themſelves dream that the lat- 
ter would before long ſtrip and diveſt the 
former of the chief of theſe their ſettle- 
ments in the Eaſt-Indies and make them 
their own. They were nevertheleſs dif- 
ferent nations, ſpoke different languages, 
had different cuſtoms and religions! incon- 
ſiſtent together and were themſelves be- 
fore the end extremely odious to one an- 
other. The Dutch obtain'd nothing ex- 
cept by force, victory and conqueſt. But 
ſurely we are well aware, how different 
things may in theſe apr be between 
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us ang the Americans and bon mb 5 
to the advantage of the latter. Wye | 
are one nation, with the ſame language, 3 
5 the ſame manners and the ſame reli- 


* * 


gion, T heir Seamen, their Soldiers, 5 


their People are ours and ours theirs. 
How eaſy will be the tranſition or the 


change of dependence, protection or 
| government between one and the other. N 


Our people do already and at this mo- 


8 ment ſeek with them ſhelter and refuge 


from their domeſtic poverty and miſery. 
Should eyer theſe our provinces in the e- 
vents of chance and time come to look us 


3 in the face with any near equality, would 


it then be a very ſtrange thing, if they 
ſhould cauſe 2 general revolt of all or of 
almoſt all the ſeamen of the Britiſh Em- 


pire? Theſe might not look upon them- 
ſelves as engaging ar acting againſt their 
; country, | but as chuſing between two parts 
of 1 it. They will at their pleaſure diſtri- 


bute the titles of unreaſonable and unj1 uſt, 
5 of 
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* inf jute and oppreſſed. The beſt terms 


and the beſt treatment will not fail to 


carry the greater numbers. There is per- 
haps on the one ſide towards this brave 
and deſerving bady of men a moſt cruel, 


_ unjuſt and impolitic practice which ns 


long cried for vengeance and which can- 
not fail to be one day heard and at that 


moment perhaps as likely as at any other, 


It is in every one's diſcourſe, that ſome- 
thing of the ſame kind may happen with 
reſpect to our common ſoldiery; I will 
not therefore dwell on that point. But 
what part might our Iſlands in the Weſt 
Indies take at ſuch a conjuncture? To 
whom are they the neareſt or on whom 
do they moſt depend for their lumber and 
other neceſſary circumſtances of their 
trade Would there be in the Eaſt Indies 


the ſame neceſſity of conqueſt as the 


Dutch found ? Might More equal condi- 


tions or independence itſelf be no tempta- 
tion to one or the other or might it in 
that 
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"that day be lug a great fin to change 
the words Old England for New ? There 
is one point ſo important, ſo critical, that 
I hardly know either how to mention or 
how to be ſilent in it. Suppoſe that Ire- 


land itſelf, I mean the proteſtant, opu- 
lent and ruling part of Ireland ſhould grow 


jealous; ; ſhould begin to make compari- 
ſons between the ſtate, ſituation and rela- 
tion of the Americans towards us and their 


down; but I will paſs by this ſubject. 


However 1 know ſo well the openneſs, the 
frankneſs and generoſity of that nation, 
as to be fully aſſured, that there are at 
| leaſt 1 none of that country who adviſe or 
urge at this time the preſent meaſures 
with any diſtant or double view to for- 
ward and haſten the independence of Ire. 
land and that not at its own, but at the 
coſt and hazard of America. T he human 

heart can hardly be conceived to conceal 
ſuch myſteries. But were it otherwiſe, 


dur adminiſtration would no doubt be 
2 (6 ſenſible 
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{ſenſible #1 it an inſtead of being impoſed 


u upon be the n more upon their guard. 
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thoſe ſteps that their friends moſt fear 


and. their enemies moſt wiſh. Were the = 


cabinets of V erfailles and Madrid or any 


other the moſt jealous of the power and 
proſperity | of Great-Britain united in 


Council and chat they had it in their op- 
tion to drive and puſh. us for their own 
advantage upon ſome ruinous and de- 


ſtructive meaſure, what would they chuſe 


before this very one which we are now of 


ourſelves ſo fatally : and 0 1 running 


upon? 


"In 18 ſometimes ſaid, that Providence 
blinds the underſtanding of thoſe, whom 
at deſtines to deſtruction. When things 
are ripe for that end, men often provoke 
and haſten - their own fate. But God 


forbid, that ay one being at the helm of 
| this 
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this State ſhould ever not ally ind re- 
1 peatedly conſider or that he ſhould from 
| any unhappy impulſe ſcruple or heſitate 
to ſtay and to ſtop ſuch meaſures, as may 
in their conſequences make his maſter to 
it uneaſy on his throne nor ſuffer him 
himſelf to lay dowii his head upon his 
pillow without bearing on it the curſes of 
his country, but which may throw all 
the parts of the Britiſh empire into fach 
diſorder and confuſion, that neither he 
nor any man ſhall be able to guide or 


hold the rei gns of 1 ifs governm ent. 


1 t 355 5 into whoſe hands tlieſe 
ſheets may fall or how they may be re- 
ceived. It is not a Prince alone who may 
in theſe abject times be facrounded with 
flattery; a Miniſter may not want his 
mare of it. It is withal But a poor ſa- 

; tfaftion for a private perſon to wiſh 
in the waſte. and havock of his country, 


that it may be remembered; that there 
| | was 
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was not wanting One who laid freely and 


plainly before the Public and thoſe go- 
verning it the riſque and likelihood of 
theſe fatal events and circumſtances. But 


it is to be hoped, that better and more 


ſubſtantial effects will follow, ſhould theſe 


things be truth and reaſon, which are 
here advanced. It is at the ſame time the 
furtheſt from my meaning, that futurity 


can be foreſeen or that it is permitted to 


look into the book of the time to come, 


There is nothing certain in human affairs. 
But in incidents of this prodigious im- 


portance, in the fate of ſtates and of 


kingdoms, in dangers of this tranſcen- 


dent magnitude, probability takes the 


place of certainty and every prudent 
ruler ought to ſhun and avoid the one 
with almoſt as much caution, as he would 
the other nor can I finiſh this ſubject 


without once more repeating that our 
preſent debt puts us into a ſituation, in 


which no nation ever was before. 


* I know 
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1 know that ſome people affect to mag- 
SY the debts of France, but they are 


hardly worth ſpeaking of in compariſon 
of ours. I don't believe, that they ex- 
ceeded at the utmoſt fifteen millions ſter- 
8 ling when the Regent Duke of Orleans 


took the method of the Miſſiſippi to can- 
cel and annihilate them. The wants of 


Lewis the Fourteenth had been great, but 


his credit was as ſmall. What can the 
preſent King have contracted ſince to be 


compared to the debt of Great-Britain ? 
Where is the credit? Does any one believe 


the Dutch concerns of that kind to be 


equal in France to what they are in Eng- 
land or has France itſelf ſupplied the 


reſt? However I will only obſerve more 


that the French debt conſiſts 1 in great mea- 


ſure of arrears of penſions; places, poſts 
and other grants which the ſame hand 
withholds, as conferred ; but that our 


debt was all received in millions ſterling. 


As 


4 
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1 to what has been ſaid that great 


| men moving in a public ſphere are above 
the rules of right cn wrong. HT wth 
be unworthy to hold the helm of any go-" 


vernment, who is ſo ignorant of the facts 


and incidents before his time or ſo blind 
to thoſe about him as not to obſerve and 
perceive that good and virtuous actions, 
J mean, ſuch as are really ſo without the 
falſe colours of flattery and obſequiouſ- 
neſs, produce in general and national 
matters their proper and correſpondent 
effects. We have not indeed before our 


eyes in that caſe the formalities of a trial 
and a ſentence, the Judge in his robes or 


the apparatus of an execution; but due 
_ conſequences do from the general and 
original law given to the world follow a 


good or evil conduct in public coneerns 


with much more certainty, juſtice and im- 


partiality, than they do by the means of 
municipal laws in private. But I defire to 
explain, that it is not the piety of a bigot 
9 — 
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on his knees or the prayers even of a de- 
vout Prince which will ſtay or turn the 
general courſe and order of the world. 
Had that been the caſe our Henry the 
Sixth would not have fallen in a priſon by 
the hand of an aſſaſſin nor Charles the 
Firſt ſuffered on a ſcaffold by the axe of 
the executioner nor James the Second have 
led the latter part of his life in baniſh- 
ment. Theſe were all remarkably both 
_ devout and unfortunate Princes. I don : 
at preſent enter into the conſideration of 
What reward perſonal piety will meet with 
in another place; but it is the public 
good, a love and regard for that and at- 
tention to it, a conſtant reſolution never 
to take directly or indirectly by the means 
5 either of force or of corruption the pro- 
perty of the ſubject at will and at plea- 
ſure, but to employ the prerogatives and 
the powers entruſted by the people only 
for their welfare and happineſs; which 
are the true trial and touchſtone of the 
con- 


f * 
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md of Princes and M 
Theſe naturally produce affection, loyalty, 
fidelity, attachment and fupport. But 
ſhould any man or number of men be re- 
gardleſs of the good or condition of others, 
trample on their rights, lay unjuſt hands 
on their properties, treat them rather like 
the beaſts of the fields than as their fel+ 


lows and equals, ſhould they ſupport 


themſelves herein with the ſword and a 
ſuperiority of power; the great Author of 
mankind and of their welfare and happi- 


neſs has ſo linked and chained together 


cauſes and effects, that theſe things will 
certainly turn to the detriment and diſ- 
advantage of them and theirs who do 


them; ſometimes by a ſilent and hardly 


obſervable courſe of things and ſometimes 
with long forbearance and at a great diſ- 
tance; but ſometimes likewiſe at the mo- 
ment and upon the occaſion, with direct 
and immediate reſiſtance and a common 
confuſion, wherein the authors of the 

miſchief 


Kers, as ſuch. 8 
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| | chef are themſelves Anand 3 
wherein they often fall a prey and a ſa- 
crifice. The ways of Providence and the 


courſe of futurity are unſearchable; but 
were any man to preſume to divine, how 


55 juſtice and injuſtice and the general mo- 


rality of the univerſe may poſſibly in the 
preſent caſe operate, it would perhaps be; 
that Right will ſtrongly unite, cement and 
combine by a mutual aſſociation and aſ- 


I fiſtance thoſe, - who - ſhall act under its 


banners, while Wrong ſhall naturally and 


on the contrary confound and weaken 
with diſunion, diſſention and diſturbances 


among themſeyes thoſe, by whom it ſhall 
have been unhappily adopted. Theſe areon 


each ſide the ſuitable and, as it were, the ne- 
eeſſary conſequences of their own choice; 
but there appear ſome untoward and 


threatening ſigns, that the Hand of Hea- 


ven will on the occaſion be heavy and ſe- 
vere, when woe to the party, which ſhall 
abgde. it. | 

If 
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If any thing can in this caſe enhance the 
importance of the great ſtake, which we 
are about to venture; it muſt be a com- 
pariſon of the very little profit, that we are 
going to contend for. The Americans 
are willing and conſenting to give us all 
they have, provided that we will accept 
it with our right hand, but we are ob- 
ſtinate to riſk every thing both of theirs 
and of our own rather than not to take it 
with our left. Our whole object is on 
this occaſion no more, than the difference 
between thoſe two propoſitions. Our 
Americans have now no gold or ſilver, 
It comes all to the mother-country, It 
would equally do ſo, did they receive as 
much again. They keep none for their 
own currency; they uſe themſelves paper 
for that and ſend us all the other. One 
would be amazed to think, what men or 
adminiſtrations can deſire. Cannot we 
be contented with all and do we inſiſt on 
having more than all? 
Fs But 
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But it will be ſaid we want to tax whites 


Taſk why. It muſt be anſwered, becauſe 
we are bent upon getting their money. 1 
repeat again, we have it already. But 
ſays a ways and means man; we muſt 
have it in the ſhape of taxes. No other 
will ſerve our purpoſe. I reply once more, 
that we have it really in that ſhape; for 
cannot we and don't we tax it when it 
comes hither and is not that the ſame 
thing ? Are there not taxes enow to take 
it, as ſoon as it gets to Britain or why 
don't you aſk for more if there are not? 
Who ſays you nay here? I will be bold 
"1 to ſay, that there is at this time raiſed on 
Great-Britain nothing leſs than ten mil - 
lions ſterling a year, beſides the collec- 


tion? which it need not be ſaid, is a very 


conſiderable ſum more. Our ſpecie has 
never been uſed to be rec xoned at above 
twenty millions. It is ſaid, that about 
three millions and a quarter of guineas 
have on occaſion of the light gold been 

brought 
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brought into the Bank. Let our cur- 
rency be calculated on that ground and 
we ſhall according to any juſt reaſoning, 
thereon appear to raiſe within the year 
by taxes, including the collection, a ſum 
at leaſt equal to half of the whole ſpecie 
and current coin of the kingdom; a pro- 
digious proportion and perhaps incredible, 
were we not to examine into particulars. 


Should it be ſaid, that a circulating 
guinea cannot but pay twenty different 
taxes in a year, ſome might poſlibly be at 
firſt ſight ſarprized at it. But how far 
ſhort will that on a more minute exami- 
nation be found of the truth? Let us 
conſider only the courſe of a thilling for 
a very ſhort time. A chairman pays out 
of it for his pot of porter. How many 
taxes does that include; the new and old 
taxes on beer and malt and the tax on 
hops? They are more than 1 have time 
to reckon. His wife ſends next morning 
'F to 
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to the-ſhop for her tea and ſugar. How 
many more are there? I will leave them 


to be counted by thoſe better acquamted 


with the book of rates, than I am. But 
here are a conſiderable number gone 
thro out of one ſingle ſhilling by the time, 
that a porter has got his beer over-ni Sht 
and his wife her breakfaſt the next morn- 
ing. There remains then a third part of 
the money to run the gauntlet again in 
the ſervice of the man at dinner-time. 
However they do not perhaps amount 
quite to twenty; but ſo is likewiſe the 
time a good deal ſhort of a year and the 
money much leſs than a guinea. But 
this is not taking the matter in the 
ſtrongeſt light. There is a chain and 
union of taxes, which operate inſenſibly 
and almoſt beyond imagination. Go into 
a Shoemaker's ſhop. Buy a pair of ſhoes 
there. How many taxes does any one in 
effect pay then? The Journeyman Shoe- 
maker mult put into his day's labour and 


con- 
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— eatiftquatty there muſt be laid upon the 
| ſhoes made by him all the taxes, which 
he and his family pay in the mean time 
for his falt, for his ſoap, for his coals, 
for his candles, for the linen and for the 
very ſhoes worn by him, his wife and his 

children and for very many other things, 
Theſe are all juſt ſo much money out of 
his pocket and he muſt be repaid them by 
his daily labour, which is his only means. 
He cannot otherwiſe live; there would be 
no ſhoes and men muſt go without them. 
But it is not the immediate taxes of the 
Shoemaker only which go upon his ma- 
nufacture, but thoſe likewiſe of his tradeſ- 
men. The price of his clothes is en- 
hanced by the taxes, which the Taylor 
and the Weaver paid while they were 
making and weaving them; however not 
by theirs only, but by thoſe likewiſe of 
the perſons working for them in their 
turn and ſo on. Theſe muſt all be put 
on the ſhoes. Inſomuch that the whole 

„ fully 
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fully purſued and obſerved makes a ſeries i 
and combination fit to put Newton or 
Demoi vre at a ſtand. A poor guinea or 
ſhilling cannot in England put its head, 
if I may ſo expreſs myſelf, out of any 
man's pocket, but that an army of theſe 
catchpoles are ready to ſeize upon it, 
wherever it ſtirs. - The matter being then 
viewed in theſe lights, it ſeems no longer 
ſtrange, if we raiſe a revenue equal to the 
half of our currency or more. This is a 
prodigious operation and ſurely ſufficient 
to ſatisfy any adminiſtration whatſoever. 
Let us therefore content ourſelves with 

getting hither the American money. That 
is our buſineſs. We know what to do 

with it here. This 1s the very land of 
taxes. It is now coming on as faſt, as it 

can. Don't let us move Heaven and 
Earth only to diſturb it in its paſlage. 
Let us have the leaſt patience and fall to 
work upon it at home. We are certain, 
that it will be here and that it will then 
* be 
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be taxed and, as it were, taxed upon 
taxed. The reſt is with all ſubmiſſion to 
my ſuperiors no better at the bottom, 
than a childiſh fancy and impatience and 
owing only to the want of a full reflection 
and conſideration on the ſubject. 


I have yet ſomething to add on this 
head; which is, that were the Iriſn and 
the Americans both of them unanimouſly 
to cry out to us to ſpare their lives and 
to take all they have; to beg of us to 
ſend them ſuch another army of tax- 
gatherers, as our own, and with them a 
copy of our code of revenue- laws; I will 
be bold to ſay, that it would neverthe- 
leſs be in us the worſt policy in the world 
and totally contrary to our own in- 
tereſt to take them at their words and 
to do in the leaſt degree any ſuch thing. 
We ſee the Thames flowing conſtant- 
ly into the ocean and yet 'always full. 
It need not be ſaid, that the rain and the 
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dew are the cauſes of this, wich firſt 
fall and fertilize the earth and then re- 
pleniſh that noble river. Were thoſe two 
ſtopped or dried up, it would not be long, 
before we ſhould paſs over dry-ſhod at 
London Bridge. Were they ſo only in 
part, the ſtream would then hkewiſe 
lower in proportion. What our whole 
debt to foreigners amounts to, no one 
may probably know with exactneſs; but 
the more it has been enquired into the 
higher it has always appeared. However 
the intereſt of it is a current, which runs 
E perpetually into the Continent. We do 
not indeed ſee it with our eyes, as we do 
2 the Thames ; otherwiſe we love money 
fo much better than we do water, that 
we might perhaps be leſs indifferent about 
it, than we are. It paſſes imperceptibly, 
but nevertheleſs ſurely and without ceaſing. 
What are then the cauſes which ſupply 
it? 1 anſwer, thoſe two great ſources of 


Ireland and America. Theſe firſt water 


x 9 1 

and fructify with their moſt benignant 

current the whole iſland of -Great-Britain 

and then finiſh their courſe in the diſ- 

charge of our debt abroad. Their way is 
no more viſible than that of the intereſt 

itſelf of our debt, but it is alike certain 


and conſtant. Stop or dry up theſe and 


you will as ſurely ſtop or dry up the funds 
of our debts, as withholding the rain or 
the dew of Heaven would leſſen and lower 
the ſtream of the River Thames. Taxes 


will do this. They are the bane of com- 


merce and of agriculture. They affect 
the Merchant, the Manufacturer, the 


Planter, the Farmer and the Labourer. 


Our America is not of an age to ſupport 
their operation. The things from above 
keep their courſe in ſpite of man for his 
benefit and advantage. It is God's very 
great mercy that the dew and the rain do 
not depend on Adminiſtrations, they 
would otherwiſe have undoubtedly been 
taxed and dried long ago. But it is not 

i . ſo, 
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of effectually cut off the wells and the 


ſprings of theſe. We have only to look 
. abroad in the world to be abundantly 


; ſo;with whitis of our own bes- 
duction. We have a great power over 
riches and treaſure. Governments can 


» 
= 


convinced of that truth. The example of 


Great-Britain will not prove the contrary. 


It was when and while we were not taxed, L 
as we now are, that we profpered, grew 
great and rich. 'Thoſe times gave us 
ſtrength to bear for a while the burthen 
ſince impoſed upon us. It is from the 


Revolution, that our prodigious taxes 


have begun. They were laid by degrees 


and fo muſt their effects be perceived. 


They don't operate like. a ſtorm or a 


_ whirlwind. Let us give them a fair and 
full trial before we declare, that we are 


not undone by them. It will then be 


time enough to make ourſelves a model 


for others. I aſk, whether it is not our 


own actual difficulties brought on by theſe 


2 - 
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very ta xes, which 4 now at this inſtant” 
urge us upon our colonies and which are 
the cauſe of all the preſent conteſt and 
diſorder. It is one of the firſt principles 
in commerce not to burthen the means 
and materials of manufactures. It would 
be nipping the fruit in the bud. The 
ſame reaſoning holds here. Let us keep 
our hands from theſe two great cauſes and 
ſources of our treaſure and wealth. They 
have hitherto wonderfully ſupplied and 
ſupported us. They may continue {0 to 

| 9 if we will ſuffer them. 


But it may * laid that we have at 
home great and profitable manufactures 
and our woollen one in particular; where- 
by we ſtand leſs in need of diſtant aſſiſt- 
ance. That is very true; but ſo is it 
lkewiſe, that we have on the continent 
very many expences and demands for mo- 

ney beſides the intereſt of our debt. We 

ſhall be very fartufiate, if we can with 
> the 
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tie burtliens and incumbrances. Theſe 
put us firſt on the meaſure of Stamps in 
America, wherein we did not ſucceed. 


Theſe induced us afterwards to make de- 
mands on the India- Company, wherein 
we hack rather better fortune. It is theſe, 
_ which have again brought us back to our 


attack on America. How are we either 


to ſtand under them or to march for- 


wards ? Is it ſafe to reſt as we are? What 
we to take if it is not? This 

is Perhaps as ſerious a propoſition, as one 
Eagliſhman can put to another. No man 


laments more than the writer of theſe 


| ſheets; that ty elve years of Peace are now. 
elapſed without any thing being done, 

Without any eſtabliſnment being made, 

Weh moyepable us to maintain another 


* 
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ich we labour. We are Abel mean 
time daily liable to be engaged in war. 
We have now had an uncommon interval 
of peace. It was but a very few ye 
ago, that we were on the brink of a Tap. 
ture with Spain, which would undo 


edly have been attended by one with 


France. How can any Miniſter ſleep in 


| peace, who has on his hands the care of 
a great government and the welfare of 


many milſions of people, while public 


affairs are in a condition ſo very unpre- 
pared for an event, which may at any 
moment happen and which may in our 
preſent ſituation bring with it conſe- 
quences of an importance hardhy to be 


conceived? Surely they think on theſe 


things, whoſe duty moſt demands it of 

them. It is impoſitble, that ſuch con- 

cerns of ours can be left only to chance 

| and hazard or as it were, to the foftuitbas 
| Q ; 
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concourſe of atoms. One would think 
there could hardly be a man in Britain, 

 Muniſter or any other not perpetually em- 
ee at the plough, but who muſt daily 
reyolve in his mind the preſent circum- 
| ſtances of his country, our burthens, our 
debts and our expences and at the ſame 
time caſt in his own breaſt, what muſt be 
the beſt means of our ſupporting ourſelves 
d under them, whether in war or in peace, 
There is an iſſue, which ſome men have 
in view and which I will not expreſs, we 
may be aſſured however that they do but 
very ſuperficially conſider the matter, 
who imagine, that this will in our caſe 
_ confuſion of every thing. All is notwith- 
ſtanding as yet tranquility and ſunſhine | 
with us. We poſſeſs a great and fine coun- 
try; we have moſt noble and beneficial de- 
pendencies ; we have a fleet; we have an 
army; we have ſeveral hundred thouſands 
8 near a million of men capa- 
8 vie 
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ble of . arms in their own Ae: ; 


we have a revenue with a ſurplus above 


the intereſt of our debts and expences. 


| Surely there is yet an opportunity to find 


ſome plan; to ſettle ſome eſtabliſhment, 


whereon things may reſt ſafely and ſe- 
f eurely and the Public and all reaſonable 


perſons be ſatisfied, that they do fo 
There is however no time to be loft. It 
may be too late to prepare, as it were, in 
the day of battle and at the moment when 


our difficulties preſs ſtrongly upon us. 


But this is of itſelf a very wide field and 
one of the greateſt of conſiderations nor is 
it my immediate ſubje&. But the meaſures 
7: now carrying on will not effect it or any 


thing towards it. No ſurrounding dangers 


or difficulties are a good reaſon for run- 
ning down a precipièe; our fate can but 
lead us thither at laſt. However no other 
end can happen to us from the way, 
which we are now in, if we ann and 
proceed in it. | 
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This ſeems to be a ſufficient außer 60 
dhe point before us. However I will not 
o tun my back on this queſtion, as not 
reely and — to propoſe, what, 1 
truſt; will at leaſt be more effectual for 
our — as well as more cafily car- 
ned into execution, than what we are 
now driving at. I mean to do almoſt di- 
rectly the contrary of what we are about, 

that is to give à greater liberty and lati- 
tue e of trade both to Ireland and to Ame- 
rica, to America including our Weſt In- 
dia lands. That is my propoſition. 
We. are the ſeat and center of Govern- 
ent. „This is our ſtrength. This is 
re This is what we are to 
preſerve... While we retain this, all che 
money, riches and treaſure of the more 

Aden ang dependent parts of our Em- 

pire cannot fail to flow in upon us. We 

have nothing to do with little jealouſies 

about this trade or that manufacture; it 
is _ As buſineſs of the rich to ſpend: 
their 


* H 
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N 

their money and of the poor to earn it; 
the State may well, without meddling in 
it, leave them to ſettle the means of that 
matter with one another. The end of all 


trades and of all manufactures muſt reſt 
with us, while we continue the ſeat of 
dominion. It is the neceffary conſequence 


of giving the tone and the law. Ambi- 


tion, pleaſure, faſhion, buſineſs, curio- 
ſity, education, trade and commerce, poſts 
and places poſſeſſed abroad by Englith- 
men and numberleſs other cauſes will 


contribute to and effect it. The iſland 


of Jamaica and our other iſlands in the 
Weſt-Indies what money and commo- 
dities equivalent to money have they 
ſent to England, could the whole be 
added together? Had they in the time 


acquired ten times as much, it would 
all have run the fame road. The cli- 


mate. would have driven the poſſeſſors 
from thence, while the ſeat of empire 
would have invited them hither. Do 


not 
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nat we ſee the very, Proprietaries of our 
northern colonies living in England as 
| _ — 1 have not we e ſome- 
of our n Houſe of — ab 
they might have been almoſt as Princes 
and Kings in their own governments? 
Were it in the next month to rain over 

the different parts of Ireland a million of 
money, how long does any one imagine 
it would be, before at leaſt nine hundred 
| thouſand pounds of it would find its way 
into England? Have we lately wanted 
very ſufficient proofs, that there remains 
no abundance of cath in that kingdom? 
I will not repeat, what has been ſaid of 
North-America; but they have by their 


Paper- money invented the very contrivance 
of the world for ſending to us every ounce 


of their gold and ſilver, did we but know 
when to be content. Look at the city of 
London; they neither plant nor do they 
ſow nor do they reap, yet Solomon or his 


8 ef Je- 


n 
beim were not in all their g16ry eh 
aid great Hke that kapital öf our domi 
fons. The money of our whole empite 
is remit ed tlither; as the blood: runs to 
the heart, Our great body politic is 


* for 


pr eſerved and nouriſfied” by the difpetfion 


: and circulation of it again from thence: 


5 This 18 the conſtant and never- failing 


courſe of things. | But the caſe is much 
more {tr ong, if we take Great-Britain i it- 


ſelf, whereof London is only a part. That 


would retain a confiderable ſhare of What 
it receives, did not the intereſt of our 


debt carry it out, as faſt as it comes 
in. This is the iſſue and the drain, 
which prevents us from perceiving our 


ſelves more enriched and repleniſhed from 


the vaſt quantity of treaſure perpetually ar- 


riving to us from many parts. This may 
perhaps be the reaſon, why we are leſs ſen- 
ſible, leſs attentive and perhaps ſometimes 


leſs grateful on the occaſion. But that is 


all our own fault, our own doing. We 


* have 
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have none to thank for it but ourſelves. 
We ought not on that account to eſteem | 
theſe ſupplies the leſs, for had we not 
them, it would be much worſe with us. 
Nothing could follow but our laſt deceaſe 
and diſſolution, as a State. . heſe muſt 
and will take place, whenever the others 8 


© ſhall- ſtop. However theſe things don' t 
ftequire much reaſoning. We have the 
world before us for an example. ; Such 
are every where the effects between the 
centteriand other parts of a Government, 
although perhaps in no caſe more fo than 
in that of Great-Britain on account of 
certain circumſtances and cauſes attending 
that empire, which are particularly ſuited 
to produce them. This is our point, if 

we are but ſenſible of our true intereſt ; 
let us but preſerve. this our great and ſa- 
cred Prerogative, the other benefits and 
advantages will of courſe follow, even 
while ue are aſleep. 


— 


. 5 5 ” I ſhall 
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5 ſhall uſe no words to prove that 
tis arrangement will bring a greater 
influx of treaſure to thoſe, to whoſe 
liberty of trade it ſhall extend. The 
perſon | the moſt prejudiced or the 
moſt ſhort-ſighted in the caſe will not 

diſpute that with me. I will venture to 

preſume on that point. This will there- 
fore attach to us our dependencies at the 
| ſame time, that it enriches us ourſelves. 

It will ſtrengthen and faſten the bond and 

union between us. It will confirm our 
ſuperiority, while it encreaſes the fruits 
of it. It will bring us more ſpoils and 

profits than conqueſt, although it will 
operate by love and affection. It will re- 
quire neither fleets or armies to enforce 


it; we need fear no revolts, no defec 
tions or confederacies on the account of 
it. How happy would it be, if all the 
circumſtances of the other plan would! in 
the ſame manner anſwer and play into 
the hands of each other! When will men 
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bl ond ted to do to others uad . 
miſchief, than what will turn to their 


own benefit? States and Miniſters Will 


| have advanced no mean way in policy as 


lity, when they ſhall once | 


have learned to confine all their evil to- 
wards others within that circle. It is the 


very e of folly to ar e that 


"IE © 


prediing "48 But here on the contrary 
the hand of nature itſelf works with us. 


Freedom of trade i is our foundation; no 
wonder then that ſo many bleſſings coin- 


cide together. There i is open before us a 
rich and wide field; we have only to enter 


and to reap the harveſt, which is ripe and 
plentiful. This propoſal reſts therefore 


on three points; to wit, that it wall bring 
a greater influx of treaſure into our out- 
ward dominions ; that this muſt enrich 


the center of empire; which cannot there- 


fore likewiſe but encreaſe its revenue. 
Theſ are ſhort propoſitions and no way 


per- 


TT uy 
perplexed, Let them be well nel 
All falls to the ground, which has been 


ſaid < on the ſubject,” if any one of them 
be falſe or miſtaken; but ſhould they on 


the contrary be all of them moſt evident, 


moſt certain and - indiſputable, let any 

man and the greateſt in truſt the moſt 

cConſider; how he can anſwer to Ire- 
land, to the Colonies, to his Country at 


home, to his King himſelf in the con- 
cern of his Revenue and his Exchequer, 
the refuſing his attention and aſſiſtance to 


a meaſure, fo very practicable and at the 
ſame time ſo e beneficial and 


falutary. 


This is the more and much more ne- 


ceſſary on account of the preſent condi- 


tion of Ireland. The late enquiry con- 
cerning their linen manufacture, the 
public hiſtory of their emigrations and 
the ſtate of their credit at the beginning 


of their preſent Seſſion of Parliament 


have 
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have made that — known; 1 
| ſhall not pretend to deſcribe it. England 
has perhaps from that Iſland reaped 
more real benefit, tha Spain ever did from 
Mexico or Peru. Spain gains indeed 
from thoſe poſſeſſions great riches of ſilver 
and gold; but ſhe has dearly purchaſed 
them at the price of her inhabitants and 
people at home. Whereas Ireland affords 
us in many ways a very advantageous 
aſſiſtance and ſupport of men, while we 
receive from her at the ſame time a con- 
ſtant moſt rich influx and ſupply of 
money. We now ſo depend on theſe 
things and can fo ill do without them 
and are by theſe means ſo united with 3 
our Sifter Iſland, that ſhould ſhe on any 
account unhappily ſink, ſhe cannot but 
like a mill - ſtone faſtened about our necks 
arry us down along with her. Should 
her condition grow worſe, who knows 
but it may turn to rage and deſpair and 
either have an effect on her Legiſlature 
or 


Þ 427 1 0 
: or that the maj ority thereof may be hard- | 
ly able to manage and | govern. their own 
State. 1 am n warde to point out duch 


SS 4 *£ 


health and 9 — t 4; in En 3 mould any 


irretrievable miſchief happen in Trela nd. 


A moderate remedy might howevernow be 


timely, for what may in futurity be be- 


yond 1 redreſs. A greater liberty and lati- 
tude of trade is the proper aſſiſtance in 
the caſe. It is what Ireland itſelf wiſhes 


and deſires. It will at the ſame time be of | 


more benefit to us than to them. France 
7 beating us out of the trades of Turkey, 
of Spain and even of Portugal. Let but 
looſe the Iriſh and they will do as much 


for them and likewiſe for ſome others, 


It is Great Britain, which withholds the 


hand of Ireland and not the nature. of 
things, that confines it. Let us but con- 


| ſent and they will ſoon ſtretch out their 
right hand into many a market 1 in the 
world, where it now never appears and 


havin g 


of 7 1 


| kavitg done {> they witt immediately pay 

to us with their ft the money gained 
there as ſirely, as that we are born En- 
1 Slimmen. . 1 don t point out particiilars; 
Hhahts will not be wanting in that reſpet, 


* ww 


whenever there ſhall be: an inclination to 

demand them. 2 don't moreover mean 
to ſignify, that an) opening of the com- 
merce of. Ireland and America fecom- 

; mended within the compaſs of theſe ſheets _ 
5 will of itſelf be adequate to all the de- 

muas of our preſent ſituation. That 
3 Will in all appearance require a new and 

univerſal arrangement of our taxes and 

commerce, wherein Great Britain herſelf 

maſt. bear a moſt material part. No 

man can ſay, that all the money in Eu- 

rope is equal to our National Debt nor 

can therefore any proviſion be ſufficient, ; 

i but what may produce effects anſwerable 

to ſuch a very great neceſſity. Some plan 
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into Great-Br itain a good part of all the 
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8 ſeems to be demanded, which may bring "= 


COER 


gold and filyer now urre 
Nothing leſs will perhaps 


do our — 


The prac᷑ icability of this cannot but aps 
pear a me- -das e 


whatſoever formed on a conſtitution the 
moſt advantageous for commerce, where 


of each i 180 capable; it is f evident, that they 
would then ſhare among them thoſe to 


precious metals info near a proportion, 
that no one! could therein have over the 
reſt any very great ſuperiority. But this 
is exceedingly wide of the caſe. No one 
ſtate is ſo conſtituted; but on the con- 
trary almoſt all governments whatever 
are framed and act on principles directly; 
oppoſite thereto. This gives a very great 
opportunity for an extreme difference and 
diſproportion in that xeſpect. It is per- 


haps on the availing ourſelves; thereof, 


that depends the future welfare of our 
country and the ſafety, the ſtability and 
the very ſubſſ iſtence of our ſtate. The 


Dutch are a ſmall people or at leaſt _ 
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| eee a great d deal unde 


ars certainly therein at the hems: alt 
_mankemngd.” However it is evident and 
yo far ſhort of perfection. There mM as 


} which we are ſpeaking © 


ur for others to go beyond and eſpe- 


8 eially for 32 eee has * potions 
tages as Great a 


degree Gf advantage the nature of thin ge 


2 on A chi Heads or how to attain 


Mfrs: Public therein 1 4 the; neceſſity, 
ich I am perſuaded that my country is 


is time under of finding and carrying 


bw execution ſome ſuch great, general 


ind alutary meaſure. Happy will be 
dunt che ruin, whereo we are now run- 
—_—  :. . 


i am 
ning. We mult begin there. That ig 
the object directly before us. Let us 
next enlarge the trade of Ireland and 
; America. This will do a great deal. 1c 


may vithal lead us towards a more uni- 


verſal plan, with which it cannot at the 


{ame time but coincide. It will withal 


be well, that this, double benefit of er 


— 1 


band together. 1 — — | 


land makes it abſolutely-and immediately 


neceſſary for the one and the intereſt of 


1 


I don't enter into particulars coneern- 


ing the ſtopping up the Port of Boſton or 


the new laws given to Maſſachuſett's- 
Bay. However J muſt obſerve, that the 
alteration of their Charter and of their 
Civil Government is not temporary like 
the other proviſions, but perpetual; The 
breaking of Charters is making the 
worſt war upon mankind. It involves 
5 fr . mn 
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and thoſe yet unborn, Every 
nds with men on their conſti- 


tttöon of government. Such a — 
5 1 * therefore wantonly laying waſte the 


f the earth and 1 ſpeak it 
bre rence, but it is even forbidding 


- Providenee itſelf to make mankind happy 


thereon, unleſs he ſhall for the undoing 
the works of unreaſonable and ill-judging - 


men perform immediate miracles and ſuſ- 

; Pend or eounteract his own laws of na- 
+0 ure, which is ſurely not to be ſuppoſed 
or expected. As for thoſe, who refuſe 
or impede law and juſtice for blood, let 

5 them be well aware, that they don't 


thereby bring it on their *own heads or 
warrant private men to he themſelves their 
own avengers. However the whole will 


| no! an be received i in America as a de- 


1 of war and depend upon the 


1 ren inne. It muſt be by force and con- 
| wh af they ſubmit. It is probably not 


year; ater finally deter- 


_— : en a 
„ 
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"tows 
Gin ana.” The flare] way: Me 


out immediately or the fire may ſmother 


until ſome fatal opportunity of our being 
5 engaged in a foreign war or ſome other 
uch occaſion. The authors of theſe 
meaſures no doubt expect that the re- 


moval of the Cuſtomhouſe and the ſuſ- 


"I penſion. of the trade of Boſton Will 
bring theſe people on their knees and 
Force: them to ſubmit to the reſt of our 

meaſures. It is evident, that this? is their 

idea. They might have been well in- 
formed and inſtructed and ought to 


have been ſo before they proceeded ſo far. 
They may nevertheleſs find themſelves 


much» miſtaken in the event, - however 
forward they are to hazard on their opi- 
nion the welfare and proſperity of their 
country. It is no wonder, that ſome 
men cannot even at the diſtance of Ame- 


rica bear a Democratical Conſtitution 


But they ought to know the Hiſtory of 


ihe World better than to be ignorant f 


the 
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the + frengthy and the force of fucks: a form 
f government and how ſtrenuouſly and 
; lat wonderfully. people living under 

one have ſometimes exerted themſelves in 
BY defence of their rights and liberties and | 
| how. Fatally it has ended with many a man 

and many a ſtate who have entered into | / 

ls, wars and e with them. = 


1 > "gh that al = . 
45 aþd oppoſition of America originates from 
home. and that it is only the faction of 
nd, which catches there. Nothing 
perhaps teſtifies a greater ignorance of 
the true ſtate of that country, than ſuch 
a notion. What is all the ſpirit of Pa- 
triotiſm or of Liberty now left in Eng- 
land, more than the laſt ſnuff of an ex- ä 
piring lamp-? It is not longer than hren 
and thirty years ago, that it was otherwiſe |} 
with us. But who can ſay whether the 
ſame Aae, the ſame ſaered flame may 
| er — brightly and ſtrong- 
al:  : OP 
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their temper by t 2 
accordingly, will pe 
ſcorched by that flame, which he may find 


h once ſhow'd Bak 
ſuch wonders in Greece and in Rome and 


from whoſe aſſies it ſtill enlightens a great 
partof mankind, 1 mean, dl ohe ane 


= ſve e there <Excelleni and. frees 0 


PTE 
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perhaps i in ſome degree of the prinipes 
= whereon were framed the ane 


nent cities. They are themſelves 
as yer a new and uncorrupted people? 
They carried with them formerly the fpi- 


rit of Liberty from England, at the time 
that it Was in its greateſt purity and per- 


fection there nor has it ſince degenerated 
by the climate. Whoever ſhall judge of 

em it athome and proceed 
rhaps in che end be 


to burn too powerfully for him and of the 
natute and of the means to extinguiſh 
which, be was gre ignorant. "43 18-9 
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org he uſes, any hard. 


| es any: harſh laws,! will 
© hinſetf - in Amexiea will imagine 
| ; reſident, and ing 


= all. his concerns and tortune there. Sk 


AY in the lUght. of a Governor 
F or of one, owt ſeeks to recommend 


and 


1. 237 T 
aa to advance himſelf here at the ex- 
pence of his countrymen in tdat part of 
the world; but as one, who has no other 
views or intereſt except in the common 
good of his colony or continent. Let 
then any ſuch man candidly and fairly 


afk himſelf in his own breaſt, -what 


he ſhould in that ſituation. think of 


being taxed at Weſtminſter and let no 


man on this occaſion throw a ſtone, 
Whoſe: heart does not plainly and 


roundly anſwer him with its aſſent. 1 


may make too free with Miniſters of 
State; but 1 would particularly preſs 
this on thoſe, whoſe deſires, paſſions and 
inclinations are followed by effects and 
who hold perhaps at this moment in 
their hands the fate of Great-Britain and 
of North-America. This I ſay, is a 


aj propoſition without a fſyllogiſm ; but 


which if properly brought home and en- 
forced by every man upon himſelf, may 
perhaps penetrate, move and ſoften more 
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. of tranſpoſition upon a late tranſaction, 
wherein ſome peoples opinions ſeem to 


be affected by locality. Certain letters 
(ie letters of Governor Hutchinſon, &c. 2 

have been publiſhed | of an American 
Governor and Lieutenant Governor and 


a'third perſon together with remarks and 


the ſpeech of a learned and ingenious 


Gentleman. They are offered as an ap- 


ell to the public againſt the colony of 
Maffachuſett's- Bay. Theſe cannot thcre- 


fore, but be themſelves likewiſe the ob- 
jects of a public conſideration. I have 
by the touchſtone of locality a mind to 
examine and queſtion ſome of this learned 
zentleman's reaſoning. It is now but 


between eighty and ninety years, ſince we 
of- this country baniſhed our King. On 


1 bt * * 


what ground ur” we do it ?—lt will be 


anſwered ; 


r 239 * 
anſwered; that we. did- not like his ac- 


tions; ; for that they. tended to de 
we did it as Engliſhmen on the Conſtiru- 
tion of England—Who was the common 
Judge between us and him There was 
no ſuch common Judge. We judged for 
ourſelves. He was our King, our Ma- 
giſtrate, our Truſtee. When we found 
him to fail in the eſſential points of theſe 
offices, we took another. This was our 


right, as Engliſhmen—But we ſet: aſide 


one of his daughters from her turn in the 
ſucceſſion and appointed, inſtead a perſon; 
who had no title by birth. The. King's 
horſe threw him and the Lady ſucceeded, 
But that Was chance. It might in 8 
courſe of nature very well have happened, 

that ſhe had never been Queen. What 
had ſhe done ?. She had taken a remark- 
able part in the Revolution and was to- 
tally unexceptionable. But there were 
in one ſcale the welfare and happineſs of 
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advancement” of only one Lai 
hough a deſerving one. There was there- 
fore no equality, the latter could not but 
cick e omit 1 cn 1 I ſubſeribe 


But this is one e er ene eee 

un the reverſe. An American Go- 
vernor is not ſo big as 2 King; he don't 
wear a Crown nor bear a Scepter nor ſit 
on à Throne nor is worſhipped on the 
knee nor has a Navy nor an Army nor 
makes Biſhops nor Judges nor is his Civil 


Lift perhaps above a thouſand pounds * 


year, He ſeems to be much more reſpon- 
_ fible and more removable, than a King. 
| Suppoſe then that one of our Colonies 
. ſhould take the ſtrongeſt exception s to 
their Governor and deſire to change him; 
would they i in that caſe be permitted to 
judge for themſelves— No. Why not ? 


 —Becauſe they are Americans. Who 


ey to judge for them ?—We. Why ſo? 
— —Becauſe 


L . TY 
— Becauſe we are  Engliſl 


ent cauſe for a removal? Perhaps not; 
but on the contrary a reaſon to continue 
him at preſent and to promote and ad- 


vance him afterwards. That has been 
the caſe before and may probably be ſo 
again But why is the meaſure which we 


mete to them ſo different from that, which 
we meaſure to ourſelves? Becauſe we are 
Engliſhmen and they are Americans.— 
This muſt be owned to be perfectly juſt 
and ſatis factory and the Americans are 
the moſt unreaſonable men in the world, 
if they don t ſee it 2 1 in the lame 
. highs: 

But Gamma: that the Repreſentative 
Body of the Province ſhould -make the 
complaint? The anſwer would then be, 
that there was no accuſer or if any. one 
choſe to ſpeak Latin no delator.—Sup- 

poſe that they complain of falſehood and 
| trea- 


2r .  Bat- 
would their application be to us a ſuffici- 
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treachery. towards: the Province: " 


; . 
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That 


. 9 


would be no charge, no crimen.—Suppoſe 


that they gave in evidence the party's own 


letters? That would compleat the thing; 
for there would then be no evidence, no 


_ #eftis—But will this hold water — Ad- 
mirably ; n e to America and 1 in 


Latin. * 1 „ | | | : 8 i » 
| e 2 2 F : | 
SS+ 5 


1 is 2 AY dif ranked; ee theſe 
American letters-are of a public or a pri- 
vate nature. This may not in itſelf be a 
very important point. However let us 
endeavour to ſettle it ſince it lies in our 
way. Whatever concerns and affects the 


intereſts, the welfare and happineſs of a 


whole People i is and muſt be of a * 
nature, whether papers, letters or any 

other thing whatſoever. Good and evil 
are not matte is of Law or of Logic. They 
are the moſt, if not the only eſſential 


_ circumſtances of the world. They are 
what every thing elſe refers to. They * * 


* 2 | an 


f as. ]: 


cancel or eraſe. The enjoyment of the 


one and the avoiding of the other is the 


very end of our being and likewiſe of all 
the beings which do or which even can be 


ſuppoſed to exiſt and which have a ſenſe 


and perception of them. Whatever there- 


fore relates to the general good and evil 
of a People is of a public nature. It is 


that circumſtance which makes it fo. The 


terms are as good as ſynonomous. What- 
ever concerns on the contrary only this 
or that individual 1s of a private nature. 
It is confined to his or their happineſs or 


welfare; to his or their good and evil. 
There is again the true and unerring 5 


diſtinction. Theſe things ſeem clear to 
the greateſt degree of intuitive certainty. 

It is ſtrange to be forced to reaſon about 
them. However we are told otherwiſe. 
If ſome compliments happen in a letter 
to 920 made to an old d Lady, it changes the 


eſſence 


nark and difference on all” 
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does of every thing; ſhe contracts and 


confines the whole matter and all becomes 

of a private nature; although the chief | 

| ſubject of that very letter ſhould be to ad- 

viſe n point out tlie means of r 


Conftitation of a Colony and that! . 18 
ſhould be recommended therein the finding 
ſiome way according to its own language 
ö Fe to TAKE OFF the original incendia- 
E nies,” leſt they ſhould<* continue to inſtil 
« their poiſon into the minds of the peo- 
« ple;” but the mention of the old Lady 
makes it all private (fee Mr. Wedder- 7 
burn' 8 ſpeech page 94 and letter of Mr. 
A. Oliver Feb. 13, 17069.) But ſuppoſe 
that theſe letters were really meant and 
intended to produce public effects; what 
will that do? Nothing at all. If the ll 
perſon had not at that moment a place, 
to whom they were written, it ſignifies 
nothing; although he might have had a 
poſt before and might look for one again 


and 


i. 


T1 ws 
and although he might have communi. 
cated theſe letters to others for the very 


purpoſe of affecting the Public. All this 
will be of no importance, if the perſon 


did not happen to have a place at the 


time. Would not one be tempted to 


think, that as ſome endeavour to leave 

no property in America, others have a 
mind to baniſh all human reaſon out of 
American affairs * 


But 1 let us take this matter in another 


, light—Suppoſe a Prince to have been the 


: ſubject of theſe letters inſtead of a People 
and his conduct and character to have 


therein been ſo freely treated and cenſured 
Inſtead of theirs and the diveſting him of 


his power. and dignity ſo plainly men- 


_ tioned and recommended inſtead of the 
depriving them of their rights and privi- 


leges and the ating him off propoſed in- 
ſtead of the taking off ſome of them, what 
i would have been the conſequence High 


1 ä 


4 


* 


P 


U Rev 1 
Treaſon- But might not theſe have been 


Private letters of friendſhip and the re- 


cetver have ſecreted and concealed tliem 
There is no ſuck. thing as private letters 
in the caſe. N o civilities ſent to the 


: faireſt-Lady 3 in the land can make them 
ſo. The perſon receiving muſt at his 
own peril carry them to a Secretary of 


State or to a Juſtice of the Peace or to 


ſome other Magiſtrate; we don't other- 
| wiſe want a word for him, which is miſ- 
| priſion of treaſon. But who would take 


notice of ſuch a thing? Let Mr. Attor- 


ney or Mr. Solicitor anſwer that But on 


what ground is all this: — Becauſe the 
Prince is ſuppoſed to he the public perſon 


and to repreſent the whole people and : 


that what relates to him may affect 


| them—But there are bad Princes and 


writing againſt them i is ſometimes writing 
in ſupport and in the intereſts of the 


Public and of the People—N o ſuch 
| plea or propoſition is ever ſuffered; It 


would 


I. w7 1 
would. on the contrary be an- additional 


crime even to make or to offer it. Buʒt 
does any one by repreſenting a body acquire 
more prerogatives than belong to that 


body itſelf or are the Public more affected 
through a third perſon than immediately 


in themſelves ? Ves, juſt ſo. Say a word 


againſt a Prince and beware of informa- 


tions, inditements, fines, prifons, ſcaf- 


folds and gibbets. Theſe are the ſtrongeſt 
arguments in the World and I never knew 
any man get the better in diſputing with 


them. But abuſe a people from morning 


till night and every one knows, that the 
rule and the law is; let them mend their 
manners, if it is true; let them deſpiſe it 


and leave it to fall on the author, if it is 
not I am at the feet of Gamaliel, I de- 


fire only to learn. I ſhall not contradict 
the doctrine concerning a Prince and I 
ſubſcribe heartily to that about a People. 
Should theſe commonwealths of America 
ever become as ſtrong and independent, 
U 2 as 
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as they are now weak and dependent and 
ſhould they in their greatneſs and glory 
remember a word of the humbleſt and 
the meaneſt, but not the leaſt ſincere or 
the leaſt diſintereſted of their friends and 
advocates, it will be, never to employ 
force and power againſt reaſon and argu- 
ment; to leave thoſe inſtruments to ſuch 
as chuſe to make uſe of them, but to be- 
lieve truth to be ever the real intereſt of 
the People and the Public and that no 
other incenſe or ſacrifice ſhould ever be 
offered at the altars of that Goddeſs, but 
the pure oblation of a freedom of think- 
ing, ſpeaking and writing. But here it can- 
not well fail to be obſerved; that ſhould 
theſe people, whoſe diſtreſſes are now plea- 
ded, ever come to be maſters both of them- 
ſelves and of others, to be glutted with 
power and riches, that they will certainly 


run the race of the reſt of mankind and 


learn in their turn tyranny and injuſtice, i 
as their betters and their predeceſſors have 


done 


1 149 ] 
done before them—T anſwer, no man 
perhaps believes thi is, more than myſelf; 


however that-is not now the caſe. But it 


is hoped, that neither will there in that 
day be wanting ſome honeſt man, who 
will endeavour to make them bluſh at 
ſuch a conduct, if he ſhall not be able to 
diſſwade and divert them from it. Hows 


ever I would willingly in my turn now _ 


aſk, whether this laſt obſervation is alſo 


local and confined to America or whether 


it extends itſelf likewiſe to Great-Britain? 


It is not reaſon and argument; it is 


this locality which operates on the preſent 


occaſion. It is this only that makes 
many men eaſy and indifferent in the caſe 
about right and wrong, juſtice and inju- 
ſtice. Were my countrymen now in 


England dipped once in the River Dela- 


ware, I dare ſay, that it would make an 
almoſt miraculous change in their opint- 
ons. If ſome, who might be named were 
er tranſ- 
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thndalpoſed into Aſſembly Men, they would 
perhaps be as ready to repeal certain late 
laws as ever they were to pals them. | 
However I will not go back again to to- 
picks, which ſeem ſufficient to awake the 

moſt lethargic Engliſhman out of his 
ſoundeſt ſleep ; but I deſire to put a caſe 


relating to this locality itſelf and its power 
ww effects. 1 


At the beginning of the laſt century. 
re lived a gentleman | of the name of 
Fawkes. He hired a houſe and ſome 


cellars and other apartments in Weſtmin- 


ſter. We will ſuppoſe that he. had a 


leaſe of them; a leaſe is for the time as 


good as a purchaſe it might not indeed 
be ſtamped, but ſtamps were not then in 


faſhion, 1t was good without. He bought 
ſome gunpowder. It is to be believed, 
that he paid honeſtly for it. He cauld 
perhaps have produced a receipt for it. 


He placed 1 it in _ cellars or other apart- 
| ments 
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ments hired by him. He had el a 
mind to amuſe himſelf with blowing un 
the Legiſlature of Great Britain. He met 


with his reward. But ſuppoſe that he 


and Garnet and the reſt of their aſſociates, 


inſtead of falling into the hands of an 


Engliſh Jury, had been tried at Rome 


before the Conſiſtory Court or any other 
Court there, they would no doubt have 


found an advocate. T hat is no other 
than the duty of the profeſſion. I won't 
take upon me to ſay, whether he would 


in this caſe have flouriſhed about private 
property, treſpaſs or forcible entry; but 


whatever turn the Italian council had 
thought proper to give the cauſe of 
his clients, has any one ſeriouſly. the 
leaſt doubt, but that they would have 


been cleared and acquitted and probably 
by the Court of Rome itſelf in good 
time preferred and promoted. As it hap- 
pened, nothing remained for them but 
the honour of Martyrdom, vrhich how- 
ever 
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ever ne of them are ſaid to have ats 
tained. 80 much can a difference of 
climate do and ſuch force have prejudice, 
|  Prepoſſeſſion and locality. But Garnet 
and Fawkes and their friends were fools, 
Jeſuits as ſome of them were. They did 
not underſtand their trade. A certain 
| northern Prince of our time and perhaps 
ſome others, have found better ways of 
blowing up Legiſlatures than with gun- 
powder; which don't make a quarter of 
the crack and combuſtion, but which are 
ten times more effoctual. 
hy 79 our colonies tight be well enough, 
were it not for Dr. Franklin, who has 
with a brand lighted from the clouds ſet 
fireto all America—No Governments care 
ever to acknowledge the people to be 
fairly againſt them. For whatever may 
be the caſe with the opinions of the mul- 
titude in abſtruſe and refined matters, 


which but little concern them nor do they 
much 


1 153 3.3 
much trouble themſelyes about ; yet the 
end and therefore the touchſtone and trial 
of all Government being their welfare 
and happineſs, there is hardly common 
modeſty in affecting to deſpiſe and refuſe 
their ſenſe concerning their own good and 
ecvil, their own feelings, benefits or ſuf. 
ferings. It is in theſe things chat the 
voĩee of the People i is ſaid to approach, 
that of their Maker, The ſycophants of 
Miniſters endeavour there fore to throw 
on the artifice and influence of individuals 
all diſcontent or diſſatisfaction of the 
Public. Mr. Wilkes moves England and 
Dr. F ranklin America; as if we had here 
no feeling, but through the firſt and they 
had there neither eyes or ears, but by the 
latter, It were happy for mankind, if 
Adminiſtrations procured their own votes 
and majorities with as much fairneſs, as 
the voice of the People is commonly ob- 
tained. I wonder, whether we ſhould then 
have ever heard of any government in 


=: Europe 
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| Europe indebted | in 1 the ſum * a karidred 
and forty millions fterling or be at this 
moment under the alarm of a parent ſtate 
attacking its own colonies or of a great : 
empire ſetting at work its fleets and ar- 
mies only to throw the parts of itſelf into 
miſchief and confuſion. It is idle and 
childiſh to be crying out againſt this or 
that private perſon. The truth is, that 


whenever governments heap up combuſ- 
tibles, there will always be found a hand 


to put the match to them or theſe would 
heat and fire of themſelves, if there 1 were 


But is not Mr. W.'s Philippick againſt 
"the! Doctor a capital performance? I am 
Ae that I have not the leaſt inclination 
to depreciate the 1 ingenuity of that learned 
Gentleman, whoſe argument I have been 


making fo free with. But the being 5 


charmed with ſpruce expreſſions or a 2 
- ſmartneſs of invective, where the ſubject 
makes againſt the privileges or the liber- 


ties 


4 1 
ties of a People, what 1s it better, than 


if a parcel of priſoners or of galley-ſlaves 
were ſo abject as to take a pleaſure i in the 
rattling, or as it Were, in the muſic of 


OW 
their own chains I 


L am n drawing towards an end of my 


career. However 1 will firſt ſay ſome- 


thing to the Americans themſelves. hs 


obſerve them to charge ſometimes on the 
Britiſh ſubje ects i in general the meaſures, 


with which they are aggrieved. Herein 
they do us wrong. - 1 may venture to af- 
firm, that there would not be hurt the 
hair of the head of an Ameri ican, were it 
to be voted by all our country. Every 
one muſt remember, the univerſal fatiſ- 


faction produced by the repeal, of the 


Y Stamp Act and it would no doubt be the 


ſame again were the preſent meaſures diſ- 
charged and remitted. But it often ap- 
pens, that Repreſentatives © and their Con- 
ſtituents are in the moſt eſſential and the 


moſt important points directly and dia- 
* metrically 
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| metrically. oppolite to. one anther. © = 3 


don t pretend to account for this. It = 
2 fatality. But the Americans ſhould 

confider, that two different parts of a 

country may be oppreſſed by one and the 
ſame hand. Adminiſtrations have been 
ſquandering g and running us in debt at 
home, until our whole ſubſtance i 18 waſted 
and conſumed. It may now be coming 
| to their turn. But procul a Fove, procul a 
Fulmine.. Great-Britain is firſt brought 
to its extremity. Let any of our depen- 
dencies compare their burthens with ours 
and then complain of the nation, if they 
ſhall find that ours are the lighter. 1 
don t mean to make a merit of this; but 
let them ſuppoſe the ſame ſtrong hand to 
be upon us both, when they ſhall have 
been convinced, how little we are in this 


reſpect to be envied. 


1. am 1 unwilling to take my leave with- 
out ſaying likewiſe one word to my Coun- | 
| urmen of England. It is not only riches 


and 


k 
and power, men and money, whic 
centre of government receives "Ii the 


dietached parts of its dominions, but like-" 
wiſe credit and honour in the world. 


The Scotch and the, Iriſh are as good men, 
as any in Europe. This is well known; 
wherever they ſeek ſervice and eſtabliſh- 
ments and the which they are left to do 


in more parts, than is for the benefit of 


merica have not yet ſo figured in our 


quarter of the globe; but it is hardly a 
compliment to place them clearly at the 

head of their own, the offspring of all 
bother people there included. If there are 
 anyſpoil'd children of our national family, 
it muſt be the Engliſh themſelves ; unleſs 
that riches and luxury mend the manners 


of men. But nevertheleſs being ſo the 
ſeat of Empire and all commands ifſumg. 


from our capital and our name being for- 
ward, the actions, the merits, the figure, 
the reputation and the glory of all our 


Countrymen whatſoever and whereſoever 
” do 


ch the- 
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do 8 redound to us and to the 
credit of England * of Engliſhmen. 
There is another circumſtance which none 
of us can obſerve but with ſatisfaction. 1 


1 mean, that we ſeem to be, as individuals, 


on as fair terms with the other parts of 
our nation, as they with one another; 
that the name of Engliſnman is as accept- 
able and will go with them 48 far, as that 

of any other of the appellations into which 
we are divided. Whether this is our deſert 
or a conſequence of the fame cauſe, Iwon't 
ſay; but it is what muſt give us pleaſure. In 
return for theſe things they deſire no more 
than a juſt ſenſe and acknowledgement of 
them. Whether we do make this return, 
whether theſe circumſtances have always 
the weight with us, which they merit, 
Engliſhmen will beſt determine by exa- 
mining into their own breaſts. But this 
we may be aſſured of; that the good 
will, affection and attachment of our 


Countrymen ſpread throughout our com- 
mon Empire will be our firmeſt ſtrength _ 
4 . and 
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and ſecurity, if it ſhall be our lot to 


continue in our preſent ſplendor and 


proſperity; as likewiſe that the ſame 


cannot but be our beſt ſupport and aſſiſt- 
ance, wherewith to weather the ſtorms 
of fate and fortune, if Heaven ſhall on 


the contrary have any reverſe or times of 


difficulty and diſtreſs in ſtore for us. 


I have now finiſhed, unleſs 1t may be 
a few words with reſpe& to the Author 
himſelf. He hopes, that ſhould in the 
warmth of writing any inadvertencies or in- 
accuracies have fallen from him, that they 
will be readily overlooked; he is perſwa- 
ded, that there are none ſuch, as affect his 
argument. He has wrote with freedom, 
but he truſts without offence ; he has no 
perſonal views whatſoever in any thing, 
that he has advanced or offered ; he has 
4 no intereſt in any diſtant part of the Bri- 
tiſh Dominions, neither in Scotland, Ire- 


land or America; he has neither trade or 


traffick with them nor a foot of land in 


any 
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any of them. His concerns , his property, 
his family, his friendſhips, his affections, 
every thing moſt dear to him center in 
South-Britain. He has no intercourſe | 
or connexion with any man, that either is 
or that ever was or who to the beſt of his 
© knowledge deſires to be a Miniſter, He 
is tatally indifferent, who ſhall be at the 
head of our affairs, any otherwiſe than as 
the Public may be concerned in it: He 
- would not perhaps in his humble ſituation 
' ccept of any place or poſt, high or low, 
which the King has to confer, great and 
powerful as he is. He wiſhes only that 
theſe ſheets may be read, as they are 
+ written, with the pureft and the moſt 
= diſintereſted intentions for the good, 
the greatneſs and the proſperity: of our 
whole empire, for the union, harmony 
and preſervation of all its parts and for 
the particular intereſt, ſafety, peace, wel- 
fare and as; mma of Tugland; EE 


ha; e. | 
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